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‘For the last time, lady .. . NO! This ain’t the summer workshop for Geology 202” 


1955 World Guide to Summer Study, p. 29-T 
Enter the HOW I TEACH .. . Contest, p. 26-T 
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SCENE FROM SOUND MOVIE made to look over the teacher’s shoulder and 
by the Midvale School in Madison. Wis.. listen to the discussion. Action and sound 


hae? J 3 = ee | 
shows class recitation. Parents were able were projected with the Filmosound 202. WITH FILMOSOUND 


school-made movie gives parents 
“teacher's eye view’ of kids 


Experience is the best teacher. It taught the Midvale Parent- 
feacher Association the value of audio-visual education. 
Members recently eavesdropped on a kindergarten lesson, 
saw and heard unrehearsed first-grade instruction. witnessed 
a research project in the fourth grade. 
Their “tour” was a 30-minute sound movie. The Midvale 


Story, produced by Principal Paul Olson, with the Bell & 





FACULTY MEMBER. The 202 


Howell “70° camera and Filmosound 202 recording projector. , 
projects sound or silent 16mm film, 





The Filmosound makes magnetic recording on film easy as seal 

i < ag tic ntical sound. 

tape recording All you do is project the picture and record HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954 pl ys magnetic or op lutel 
Rr SE ay Fa Rl S Mawel lex 47 Veesu Reverse switch, still picture clute! 


of Pioneering Contributionsto 
s . 909 ; a os r 
Your school could put the 202 to good use. New Voices for te Wicaices Wain Madhaitite 


Educational Movies tells you how good. For your free copy, 7; l| 
write Bell & Howell, 7118 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. IIL Bell & lowe 
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THE STRENGTH OF ANY COUNTRY, in peace and war, 
depends to a great extent on the availability of fuel to fire its 
furnaces. For this reason, America’s coal reserves are vital to 
our welfare. The shaded sections above show which parts of 
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TODAY EVERYTHING WE PRODUCE, everything we con- 
sume, needs coal somewhere along the line. Vast mountains 
of coal are consumed daily to keep America’s industrial wheels 
turning. Tomorrow coal will be even more necessary, not only 
tohelp meet the increased demand for power, but as a source of 
aw material for the new fabrics, drugs and other wonders of 
chemistry being developed today. 


PROGRESS— Coal Reserves 


the United States contain coal, almost 11% of the area of the 
country and 40% of the world’s known coal reserves. Repre- 
senting 90% of America’s fuel reserves, this great source of 
energy totals over a trillion tons—enough to last for 2000 years! 
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AS OUR COUNTRY~—and its need for coal—has grown, so 
has the productivity of the mining industry. Thanks to mechan- 
ization and modern mining techniques, the output of the U.S. 
coal miner now is over 8 tons a day. This is an increase of 
2% tons in only 10 years... five times as much as the average 
British miner produces. This progress is necessary to draw 
from our reserves enough energy to spark America’s progress. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of the National Coal Association 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, Bituminous Coal Institute 533 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report” 
(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 
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TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS 


A non-profit corporation 


FILMS TO VITALIZE 
THE CURRICULUM 


English—Social Studies 


ANGEL OF MERCY 


The film introduces the biographical 
study of Clara Barton and stresses her 
achievement in organizing the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 


THE PERFECT TRIBUTE 


The story of Abraham Lincoln by 
Mary Shipman Andrews in motion pic- 
tures crystallizes the spirit of the Great 
Emancipator. 


THE STORY THAT 
COULDN’T BE PRINTED 


The case of Joh” Peter Zenger, the 


Colonial printer who fought success- 
fully for freedom of the press, illumi- 
nates the relationship betaveen journal- 


ism and the Bill of Rights. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 

The enactment of highlights from 
Richard Dana’s journal, which effected 
reforms in the conditions of merchant 
seamen, illustrates the social signifi- 
cance of great literature. 


DUE PROCESS OF LAW DENIED 


Adapted from the photoplay based 
on the novel, The O#-Bow Incident, by 
Walter Van Tillburg Clark, this film 
provides a dramatic background for 
discussion and research on a serious 
social problem. 
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THE LIFE OF EMILE ZOLA 


WINNING OUR INDEPENDENCE 
(The Howards of Virginia) 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
YELLOW JACK 


YOU CAN’T RUN AWAY 
(Intruder in the Dust) 


Produced with the technical excellence 
of Hollywood’s major studios. 


Available in most city, county, state and 
university educational film libraries. 


Write for free copy of 
Handbook of Films for Classroom Use 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 


25 West 43rd St. New York City 36 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 


CONTENTS + MARCH 2, 1955 
ARTICLES 

Sound Out Your School_____ Milton A. Kaplan 9-T 
“Golden Boy’’ Makes Good rs Bernard Lazar 11-T 
Films on Industry spcaneieacamapant Vera Falconer 13-T 
Education’s Supermarkets (Part II) . Harold M. Long 14-T 
Careers in Health__— 7 — Howard G. Spalding 15-T 
Seattle, Here We Come!___ ‘ . Edgar Logan 17-T 
Summer Vagabond - Martin Bucco’ 19-T 
The ‘‘Mixed Class’’ Dilemma __— _. Hardy R. Finch 24-T 
Department of a Little Bit of Everything Dorothy DeAngelis 27-T 
Travel While You Learn . —_ — 42-T 
Journalism Summer Schools __- = Stanley Solomon 45-T 
DEPARTMENTS 

Capsule News _-6-T News Briefs _ 46-T 
Letiers 7-T Disc Talk = 48-T 
Travel Tips 22-T The Mailbag _ 50-T 
Useful Tools and Methods __ 28-T Abou Books _ §1-T 
Travel Award Winners 44-T Book Bazaar 52-T 
Free Materials Coupons 46-T New Films and Filmstrips 54-T 
1955 World Guide to Summer Study __-_ ~~ SE _ 29-T 


NEXT MONTH: Filmstrip Awards; Spring Book Features 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF: William Dow Boutwell, Editor; Roy A. Gallant, Managing 
Editor; Nicholas Kochansky, Art Director; Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager; 
Kenneth L. Hall, Director of Special Services; Vera Falconer, Visual Aids; Hardy Finch, 
English and Book Editor; Harold M. Long, Social Studies; Audrey Noall, Travel Editor; 
Stanley Solomon, School Journalism; Howard G. Spalding, Principal’s Department; 
William J. Temple, Audio-Visual Equipment; Morris Goldberger, Radio-TV Editor. 


Teachers ordering 10 or more copies of Senior Scholastic, World Week, Junior 
Scholastic, or Practical English, receive Scholastic Teacher as part of their order. Once 
a month Scholastic Teacher is expanded to 32 pages or more, in addition to the student 
edition bound within. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
TEACHER EDITION 
STUDENT EDITION weekly and monthly) 


School Year Semester Annual orders only 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.30 $.65 $2.00 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.30 65 2.00 
WORLD WEEK 1.10 55 2.00 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 .50 1.50 
NEWSTIME .80 .40 1.50 
LITERARY CAVALCADE 1.00 50 1.50 
** SUMMERTIME 50 (see frequency below) 


“Issued monthly, October through May. Single copy 25c. 
**Issued June 15, July 15, Aug. 1, Aug. 15. 


Other magazines issued weekly, September through May. Single copy, 10c, except special issues, 
price of which is given in the issue. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, with any of the classroom magazines except NewsTime and Literary 
Cavalcade, bound in, nine times per year for the enlarged edition, 75 cents for one school year; 
$1 for two school years. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at 44? 
mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of 

March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1955, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y 














You’re Seheduled for Attention 
with RCA Aids to Edueation 









Radios 


A complete line of AM and AM- | 
FM receivers... all sizes, priced | 





so your school can equip as Television 
many rooms as you want. All ; : 
wits “Gebien Siueet” tone. VHE and UHF receivers with 


screens up to 24” in size. Each 
has oversize aluminized “‘All- 
Clear” picture tube for better 
room-wide visibility. 






Phonographs 


Fine quality three-speed and 45 
rpm “Victrola” phonographs. 
High-fidelity models, too, for 
superb sound reproduction. 





Tape Recorders 


Models in several price ranges, 
all with RCA ‘Push Button” 
operation, all portable. It’s 
easy for teachers, even students, 
to make recordings that sound 
professional. 


All these RCA aids to education help you capture 
students’ attention . . . in ways that students 

like best. They belong in your classrooms. Let RCA, 
world leader in electronics, schedule for you the 
student attention that must precede effective 
teaching. See your RCA Victor dealer very soon, 

or write for further information. 





16mm. Projectors 


Simple to operate, so easy to 
thread a third-grader can do the 
job. Many models to choose from 
... Single-case “400” Junior, two- 
case Senior, Porto-Arc, and 
professional-quality magnetic 
recorder-projector. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
_ ~amoen 2, NEW JERSEY 
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Che Capsule News 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 








A tough student in “Blackboard Jungle” breaks teacher's records. 


MGWM’s “Blackboard | Greet Students 


Jungle” Is Tough 


Blackboard Jungle, MGM’s 
film version of Evan Hunter's 
novel of a metropolitan school 
plagued with teen-age toughs, 
will reach the nation’s movie 
screens late this month. 

Glenn Ford plays Rick Da- 
dier, the young Navy veteran 
reporting for his first job teach- 
North Manual 


ing English at 
Training High. The unruly 
class unites behind a Negro 


student and gang leader named 

Miller, to resist every effort to 

be taught anything. 
Determined to succeed, Da- 


| 


dier tries all the tricks in the | 
methods book. Finally, one of 


the students jumps Dadier with 
a switch blade knife; and when 
Miller to the rescue 
Dadier realizes he has won. 


comes 


More than a Hollywood gang 
war carried into the high school, 
Blackboard Jungle tells its ten- 
sion-packed story with the 


documentary force of On the | 


“Why I Teach”’ 


Waterfront. Its impact will not 
quiet the indignation boiling 
among some educators since the 
Ladies’ Home Journal ran a 
condensation of the novel in its 
Oct. issue. One national organi- 
zation almost passed a resolu- 
tion denouncing the book as a 
libel on schools. 


From Euclid (Ohio) comes a 
report that during the past year, 
63 teachers attended profes- 
sional meetings with expenses 
being defrayed from $2,000 
allotment. 


| the 





from 34 Nations 


Scholastic Magazines enter- 
tained 34 high school students 
from many countries at its 
headquarters on Feb. LI. 
Brought to United States for 
the annual New 
Tribune High School Forum, 
the students lived in homes of 





York Herald | 


American students and attended | 


their hosts’ high schools. 

The following week the group 
went to Washington for a four- 
day trip co-sponsored by Schol- 
( Editor-in-chief Kenneth 
Gould accompanied them. 
Scheduled was a reception at 
the White House by President 


Eisenhower, dinner at the Pak- | 


istan Embassy, participation in 
“Youth Wants to Know” 
broadcast, and an evening with 
Walter Lippmann, columnist. 

Discussions taped at Schol- 
astic headquarters will appear 
as articles in the various student 
magazines. 


For best 250-300 word state- 
ments on “Why I Teach,” the 
American Legion Auxiliary of- 
fers five division awards ($50), 
one national award ($250). 
Deadline: June 1, 1955. Ad- 
dress entries to American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, 777 North Meri- 
dian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

* 

Chicago: Elementary teach- 
ers may now choose among 
three ways of reporting pupil 
progress: report cards, letters 
to parents, interviews. 


Eisenhower Presents $7 Billion 
School Building Plan to Congress 


Spurred by Democratic ; 3. Outright grants to districts 


charges that he put roads ahead 


of schools, President 


Eisen- | 


hower advanced the administra- | 


tion emergency aid plan at 
least nine months ahead of the 
White House Conference on 
Education (scheduled Nov. 28- 
Dec. 1). 

His choice lay 1. 
funds for salaries (like 
Democrat bills) or 2. aid for 
school buildings. He chose 
buildings. His goal: $7 billion 
for new construction, the largest 
ever proposed in Washington. 

The Eisenhower program: 1. 
School bond purchase with Fed- 
eral funds at low rates—$750 
million. 2. Federal underwriting 
of state school agency bonds. 
State agencies would 
schools, rent them to local 
boards for a fee which would 


between 


repay Federal-state investment 
—$6 billion. Federal outlay 
would be credit, not money. 





| “for 


the | 


too poor to borrow money or 
rent buildings—$2 million over 
three years to be matched by 
states. ; 

The President would do this 
the purpose of meeting 
the emergency only, and pend- 
ing results of the nation-wide 
conferences.” Secretary Hobby 
estimates it could add 350,000 
classrooms. 

Opponents attacked the plan. 
Some questioned whether most 
state laws would permit “state 
school agencies.” (Maine and 
Wisconsin courts ruled such 
agencies unconstitutional, ) 
Others asked what community 
would take a pauper’s oath to 


| get Federal-state funds? 


build | 


\ 


It will help brokers more than 
schools, said critics. Everybody 
agreed that Eisenhower gave 
Congress its biggest school prob- 
lem to chew on since Smith- 
Hughes became an act in 1917. 


Judge Learned Hand Defines Civil Liberties 


Defining principals of civil | 


liberties and human_ rights, 


Federal Judge Learned Hand, | 
| tivities. 


retired, recently said: 

“ . . They lie in habits, cus- 
toms—conventions, if you will 
—that tolerate dissent, and can 
live without irrefragible cer- 
tainties . . . at long last we shall 
succeed only so far as we con- 


Lippmann Pleads 








Case for Schools 





Columnist Walter Lippmann 
wrote: “We shall have to turn 
to the Federal government. For 
it alone has the capacity to 
raise the necessary revenue... . 
Though we cannot solve all the 
problems with more money, 
that is no excuse for failing to 
meet the gross, material, obvi- 
ous deficiencies which can be 
cured and have to be cured 
with money. We shall never 
have the chance to solve the 
other and higher problems of 
our schools if we allow them to 
become more and more over- 
crowded, if we allow teachers 
to become more and more over- 
worked, if we allow the educa- 
tional community to become 
more and more overwhelmed 
and discouraged.” 


| existing 





tinue to undertake ‘the toler- 
able labor of thought’ — that 
most distasteful of all our ac- 


“If such a habit and such a 
temper pervade a society, it will 
not need institutions to protect 
its civil liberties and human 
rights. So far as they do not, I 
venture to doubt how far any- 
thing else can protect them; 
whether it be bills of rights, or 
courts that must in the name of 
interpretation read their mean- 
ing into them... . 

“All discussion, all debate, all 
dissidence tends to question, 
and in consequence to upset 
convictions: that is 
precisely its purpose and its 
justification.” 


Editors, Educators Meet 


Educators and magazine pub- 
lishers (See Oct. °54 ST, p. 
42-T) will continue close liai- 
son through a permanent joint 
committee. Scheduled is a sec- 
ond Editor-Educator Confer- 


ence in Washington in May. 

Benjamin Franklin Awards for 
best magazine articles published 
during the year will be an 
nounced when the group holds 
its next meeting. 
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Letters 


To the Editor: I want to congratulate you 
i bringing about the liaison between the 
levision networks and education which is 
g well illustrated in your pages 10-T to 
18-T in the [February] issue of Scholastic 
Teacher. 

Both program charts are excellent and I 
hope will be put into general use through- 
yt the schools of the nation. No one needs 
p sell radio “down the river” even though 
levision has taken the center of the spot- 

ight. Our educational FM stations are con- 
gantly growing both in numbers and in 
tature While the educational television 
tations move forward at the rate of about 
ne new One every month. 

Considering the investment involved in 
TV and the tremendous increased work- 
nad, it seems to me that educational TV is 
waking a remarkable showing. 

[hope one of your forthcoming issues 
vill tell that story also. 

FRANKLIN DuNHAM 

Chief of Radio-Television 

Office of Education 

Department of Health, 
and Welfare 


Education, 


To the Editor: Let me express my appre- 
iation to Scholastic Magazines for the ex- 
dlent job that has been done in your issue 
featuring radio and television. We called 
the attention of Minneapolis teachers to the 
isue by a special notice in the School Bul- 
btin. I am looking forward to the next 
isue which you are devoting to radio and 
television. 

CLARISSA SUNDE 

Consultant 

Radio Television Education 


Minneapolis Public Schools 


To the Editor: I would like 
yu on the addition of 
Lookables” to your 
ugazine. Please 


to commend 
“Listenables and 
already worthwhile 
continue to provide us 
sich services—and we'll continue to sub- 
scribe! 

J. WaIcKMAN 

Cuyahoga Falls (Ohio) High School 


To the Editor: Thank you for the very at- 
active page layout and the well con- 
densed writeup concerning WVSH in the 
Feb, 2 issue of Scholastic Teacher which 
atived today. We appreciate your interest 
in our activity, and hope it may stimulate 
iiterest among other schools. 

M. McCasr Day 

Director, Audio-Visual Center 

Station WVSH 

Huntington (Ind.) High School 


COMMENTS IN GENERAL 


To the Editor: “Capsule News” I never 
miss. It gives me more significant educa- 
tonal news than the professional journals. 
ind in much less time, too. 

Your i issue on TV-Radio is very valuable. 
William Temple does a ve ry good job dis- 
cussing audio equipment. His articles are 
ton-technical and informative. I don’t know 
f any school or educational journals that 

(Continued on next page) 
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the finest in tape 
recording equipment — 
now at school 


budget price 


Built to the same exacting 
standards of quality that make 
Magnecord tape recording 
equipment the first choice of 
professional engineers — the new 
M-34 Magnecord “Educator” 
now delivers the finest in 
quality, accuracy, and versatile 
performance within reach of 
education budgets. -Keep that 
low cost in mind when budget 
time rolls around again. Don’t 
be satisfied with anything less 
than a Magnecorder! 


=€- 
— 


“THE M24 


‘educator’ 
$429 


OTHER MAGNECORDERS 
FROM $299 


Write for full information, 
or ask your Magnecord dealer 
to demonstrate to your school group. 
He’s listed in the classified telephone directory, 
under “Recorders.” 


a necord, Inc. 


1101 SOUTH KILBOURN AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS © DEPT. ST-3 
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(Continued from preceding page) dows we have found in many cases is not 
; the students. but for 
compare, I also liked Harold Long’s “The — our method of projection as well. Certainly, 


only detrimental for 


Senator with an Ism,” which appeared in considerable research 
your Oct. 6 issue. 


Leonarp A. VITCHA you for bringing this situation to the atten- 
Radio Station WBOE _ tion of the interested parties. 
Board of Education RaLpu W. SIEGEL 
Cleveland, Ohio Victorlite Industries, Inc. 
To the Editor: In your Jan. 5 Scholastic To the Editor: Some time ago I received 
Teacher we read and were extremely im- an inquiry from a teacher who had read 
pressed with several articles, especially the | Mr. Solomon's journalism column in the 
one on page 14-T entitled “Too Many Win- Nov. 3 issue of Scholastic Teacher. Since 
dows.” then I have received a number of requests. 
Being the manufacturer of projection Thanks for the boost you have given me. 


equipment and having as our selling slo- By the way, have 


gan, “It can be used in a Normally Lighted — publications of the National Assn. of Jour- 
Room,” the trend tow: urdls too many win- nalism Directors: H 








should be done along 
this line of excess light, and we commend 


you seen three recent 


elpful Aids for Jour- 


nalists, Yearbook Themes, and Journglj 
Course of Study? These are excellent p 
phlets and may be secured at offices 
National Scholastic Press Assn.. Uniy. 
Minn., Minneapolis. Nobody receives 
profit from their sale, so I feel free to b 
them. 

KENNETH Strat 

Des Moines, Tow, 


To the Editor: I am a regular reader ¢ 
your magazine and greatly appreciate so 
of the articles in this valuable publicatig 
It widens my views and knowledge to 
great extent. I am a geography teacher j 
the Anglo-Chinese School, Parit Buntar. 
S. THANASELAN 
Std. V Form Teache 
Anglo-Chinese Schoo! 










is easy as 1-2-3 


Easy 3-spot threading Easiest to operate 

. over sound drum, (with finger-tip con- 
through film gate, on trol panel, softly il- 
to single drive luminated). Start 
sprocket. motor, turn on lamp, 


adjust sound volume. 


um bast 


for T 


So easy to carry 
BETTER INSTRU 


the new V ICTOR 


to operate 


Easiest on your films 
— 3-spot safety film 
trips protect films by 
stopping projector 
immediately in case 
of emergency. 


THE NEW 
“\\\ VICTOR 


hese features 


EACHERS 


LIGHTWEIGHT PORTABILITY 


from class-to-class. 
CTION 


With Victor’s superb sound and 


picture quality, films are understood more easily . . . 


SEND FOR FREE remembered longer. 


FOLDER TODAY TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION — 
The newest in 16mm sound projector 


with Victor’s Lubrimatic Oil System insure 


\ | CTO Ri of el . od 


Dept. > 35, Davenport, lowa, U. S. A. 


New York — Chicago 
QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 


engineering 





Malaya 


To the Editor: For a long time I have cop. 
sidered Scholastic Teacher one of the mos 
practical and helpful educational public. 
tions being put out today. . . . Please kee 
up the excellent work! / 





Gorpbon F, Vajs 
“ Nashville, Tenn 





| 
| To the Editor: This past semester you pub. 
| lished a in article on a program of special 
education for the gifted in Scholasti 
| Teacher. . . . I should welcome any sug. 
| gestions you might make concerning othe 
| sources of information on educating the 
| gifted (either published material or the 
| names of schools where such programs ate 
in operation ). 
Joun E. Graves 
Southeastern High Schoo 
Detroit, Mich. 
| 


See Helping the Gifted Child by Pa 
Witty (Better Living Booklet, 1952. 4 
cents, from Science Research Associates, 51 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill.): Cur 
riculum Adjustments for Gifted Children 
(Office of Education pampliet, 1946, 3 
| cents, from the Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
| ington 25, D. C.); College and University 
Programs for the Preparation of Teachers 
| of Exceptional Children (Office of Educe- 
tion Bulletin, 1954, No. 13, for sale from 
Supt. of Documents); Directory for Excep- 
tional Children (1954, Porter Sargent, ju- 
per $1.10); and Scholastic Teacher, Jan. 5, 
1955, page 10-T, section in “It THappenec 
in Indianapolis” subtitled “Gifted Chil 
dren.” Write to the International Counel 
for Exceptional Children, a department ¢ 
the National Education Association, 120 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., fer 
further information.—Ed. 


To the Editor: Bravo! for publishing “Ev- 
eryman in Saddle Shoes.” by Patrick Haz 
lard, in your Radio-TV issue. How right he 
is when he says that “. . . the resistance we 
experience in teaching drama and other 
| literary forms hinges on the fact that our 
students are centuries away, un ible to 
| break the sense barrier that prevents their 
participation in another culture. Further 
more, his recommendations on whit we a 
teachers can do about it are excellent. 
I was also intere sted in and encouraged 
by Morris Goldberger’s observations on the 

growing up process of television. . . - 
Rocer Morrow 

Chicago, Il. 
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Every school is a melange of sounds. All you have to do is tape 


them, add continuity, and you have a first-rate assembly program 


N SCHOOL, as well as everywhere 

else, the familiar soon becomes in- 
visible. English teachers are poignantly 
aware of this when they urge their stu- 
dents to relate their own experiences in 
compositions. And so it was in our radio 
class at the Charles Evans Hughes High 
School, New York City—at least until 
we discovered a way of capitalizing on 
the familiar. 

The students groped around for sub- 
jects for original radio scripts and pro- 
duced only pale imitations of programs 
they had heard. on the air. It was by 
accident alone, as we were discussing 
the role of sound effects, that we sud- 
denly hit on the idea for our original 
script—sounds! 

Every school is a melange of sounds. 
The clang of the fire-drill bell, the clat- 
ter of typewriters, the din of the stu- 
dent cafeteria, wild cheers in the gym- 
nasium, stern commands of the teacher, 
conversation in the corridors—all these 
sounds are woven into the very fabric of 
a school, and because they are sounds, 
they become ideal material for a radio 
script—a script that is designed for the 
ear alone. 


Call a Psychiatrist 


At first we planned to enumerate the 
important sounds and have committees 
write suitable dialogue for each one. 
The result was a script that lacked con- 
tinuity and balance. We needed a uni- 
fying idea first. Several suggestions were 
offered before the class finally decided 
to base the script on a student who suf- 
fers a nervous breakdown as a result of 
the overwhelming impact the sounds 
have made on him. As he narrates his 
experiences to the examining psychia- 
trist, the various sounds are introduced 
in a series of flashbacks. 

We prepared and later presented a 
rough script to the class. Other com- 
mittees were responsible for appropriate 
music and sound effects. These took our 
students into the music room (for rec- 
ords), the chemistry laboratory (we 
needed the formula for a harmless ex- 
plosion), the custodian’s office (broken 





Milton A. Kaplan is head of the Eng- 
lish department at George Washington 
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By MILTON A. KAPLAN 


glass), the lunch room (broken dishes), 
and the electricity shop (bells ‘and 
gongs). Our actual performance con- 
vulsed the invited audience, for the 
familiar underlined by satire can be 
hilarious entertainment. 

High school workshops may be in- 
terested in the way we solved the prob- 
lem of producing the sound effects, 
which, after all, constitute the heart of 
the script. Our first impulse was to send 
a tape recorder throughout the school 
to pick up all the significant sounds. It 
well may be that this is the more desir- 
able technique, but we had to reject it, 
for we had but one machine at our dis- 
posal and we needed it for taping the 
actual performance. We decided, there- 
fore, to reproduce all our sounds, and 
our committee worked out simple but 
ingenious effects. For instance, a piece 
of glass held by a pair of pliers and 
struck sharply with a wooden mallet 
created the sound of a breaking win- 
dow. For our lunchroom scene we 
dropped an aluminum tray laden with 
broken dishes, with highly gratifying 
results, 


Woven into a script, sounds can 
come very close to expressing the spirit 
of a school, and, at the same time, the 
process of writing and producing the 
script can evolve into a rich educational 
experience. In preparing a simple radio 
sketch which played but 15 minutes, 
we had creative writing, dramatics and 
speech work, we had students working 
together in committee, we correlated 
our work with music, electricity, and 
chemistry; we used our own experi- 
ences for material, we had students 
acting, directing, producing, and engi- 
neering their own project; and finally, 
when we taped our performance on a 
tape recorder, we had a very amusing 
classroom and assembly program. 

Perhaps the opening scenes of our 
script, which we called The Sound and 
Fury, will indicate the technique, the 
continuity, and the broadly comic spirit 
of the entire undertaking: 


“The Sound and Fury” 


Music: Stormy music up strong and 
then suddenly down 

Anncr: The Radio Class of Charles 
Evans Hughes High School, New 
York City, presents: 

Sounp: Thunder 





Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. 
High school students acting out original script for later presentation to assembly. 
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Anncr: The Sound and Fury! 
Sounp: Thunder 
Anncr: An original radio script writ- 


ten, produced, directed, and acted by 
the students in Radio Six of Hughes 
High School. 

Sounp: Thunde) 

Music: Up strong and then fading into 
the. introductory scene 

Doctor: Sit 
What is vour name? 


down please. ( Pause ) 


StrupENT: I — uh — I'm not sure, doctor. 
Doctor: You can remember nothing? 


StupENT: Nothing except the sounds. 
There are so many sounds. 
Doctor: Sounds? Hmm... What kinds 


of sounds? 


All kinds of sounds. 


Doctor: I see. 


STUDENT: 

Well, ['m going to give 
you an injection. Just relax. (Pause) 
Now, try to remember. Can vou re- 
member anything at allP 

SrupENT: | remember a lock. I couldn't 
seem to open it... (FADE OUT, 
THEN IN) 

Sounp: The banging of locker doors 
closing; voices calling ad lib greetings 

STUDENT: (Concentrating) 
(Pause) Left to twenty-six. 
Now ten. (Pause) 

Sounb: Lock resisting opening 

StupENT: Darn, it won't open. 


Fourteen. 
Right. 


Bos: Hey Joe, you'll be late for class. 
Hurry up before the bell rings. 

StupENT: I'm coming, Bob. Hold your 
horses. Fourteen. (Pause) Twenty- 
six. (Pause) Ten. 


Sounb: Pulling at lock 
Sounn: Bell rings 


Sounp: Rattling lock 

StupENT: (Desperately) Fourteen — 
twenty-six — ten. 

Sounp: Rattling lock increasing in. vol- 
ume. Banging on locker door. . . gets 
louder and louder 

Music: Up and under, fades into stu- 
dent's gasping and moaning 

Doctor: It’s all right now. Take it easy. 
It’s all right. 

StupENT: But the sounds keep jangling 
in my head. I can’t sleep! 

Doctor: You must try to cut it out of 
your memory. 

StTuDENT: Cut? Cut? 

Music: Music up and fades into Dean's 
scene 

Dean: You were cutting, weren't you? 

StupeENT: No! No! Honest, Dean, I 
wasn't cutting. Please, Dean. 

Dean: You were cutting! Admit it! 

Sounp: Whiplash. Student cries in pain 

Dean: You were cutting, I tell vou. 
Confess! You were cutting! 

Sounp: Whiplash and cry of pain 

StupENT: All right, I was cutting! I 


was cutting! (Breaking down com- 
pletely) I was cutting! 
Dean: You cut English, didn't you? 
StTuDENT: (Mechanically) I cut English. 
Dean: You cut history, didn’t you? 


StupENT: I cut history. I cut French, 
I cut lunch. (Weakly) Lunch . . . 
lunch . . . (Fade Out) 

Music: Up and under 


Sounp: Loud voices of students in the 
lunchroom 

StupENT: Is this seat taken? 

Voice: (Roughly) Yeah, don’t va see 
the books? Go find your own chair. 
STUDENT: But they’re all taken. (Think- 
ing aloud) Well, I'll get in line first. 

What a crowd! 

Voice: Stop your pushing! 

StupENT: I’m sorry. I was getting a 
tray. One salad, 
milk and cake. 

CasutrEr: That will be thirty-eight cents. 

Sounpb: Coins clinking 

StupENT: (Thinking) There’s an empty 
seat. I'd better run for it. 

Sounpb: Running of feet 

Voice: Watch out! 

Sounpb: Mounting roar of students greet- 
ing the crash 

STUDENT: (Screaming) 

Doctor: Take it easy. 
Just try to relax. 
down. 


please, and some 


It’s all right. 
Come on, calm 
Calm down. ¢ 
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Golden Boy 


MAKES GOOD 


By BERNARD LAZAR 


With sound planning and a touch of optimism the 


junior class play can be a rousing success. 
Here’s how one group of students made it just that 


OW many times have you heard the 

statement, “Don’t knock yourself 
out, East Podunk just isn’t a theatre 
town”? I think every teacher-director 
has been confronted with the long- 
faced local “expert” who complains but 
does nothing about the apathy of his 
community. 

Last year I was faced with the same 
gloomy report about the community of 
Fort Plain where | take up 
duties as English instructor and direc- 
tor of dramatics. My experience with 
other productions which attempted to 
appeal to adults as well as students led 
me to believe that it was not apathy 
that kept the people away, but an 
unawareness that there was to be a 
production at all! I felt that if interest 
could be sufficiently aroused, enough 
of the adults would attend our produc- 
tion to make it a financial success. Of 
all the attendant factors, it seemed to 
me that besides publicity, the correct 
script would have to be chosen, and 
we would have to really get out and 
sell our tickets. But the first step in the 
plan was to choose the correct play. 
The script would have to be “right” in 
terms of the actors’ abilities and the 
prospective audience’s interest. 

After considering many plays I chose 
Clifford Odets’ Golden Boy. It appealed 
to me because it contained both humor 
and tragedy and was punctuated by 
many short, staccato-like scenes. The 
play also had in its favor five different 
sets and did not compel the audience— 
which was conditioned by the multiple 
scene changes in the movies—to abso- 
lute attention to one set for 45 minutes 


was to 
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of a first act before a scene change. 
Besides this, an uninterrupted 45 min- 
ute one-scene act would tend to place 
an overly great strain on actors who 
were not professional and could not 
pace themselves to carry the interest 
of one scene for such a long time. 
Finally, I chose Golden Boy because 
it had a theme relevant to our society— 
materialism vs. satisfaction of the soul. 


The Publicity Crew 

Once the play was chosen, casting 
was completed, and rehearsals under 
way, I set a production date for ten 
weeks later. The production crews 
were chosen by the students and we 
had full crews for lighting, sound, make- 
up, properties, wardrobe, stage hands, 
and so on. But our most important crew 
was the publicity staff. For, with the 
play chosen and in rehearsal, it be- 
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hooved us to attract the attention of 
as many people as possible to the fact 
that a production was in rehearsal. 
Also, we wanted to make it known that 
the play would be as professional as we 
could make it. In every possible way 
we attempted to make sure that if 
someone did not attend, it wouldn't be 
because he didn’t know about it. 

We began our publicity campaign 
four weeks before opening night. We 
all pitched in to make it the greatest 
event of the year in Fort Plain. We 
didn’t restrict the dramatics to the stage 
on production night, but in our keyed- 
up excitement carried the drama 
straight to our potential audience. We 
started early to build up an air of ex- 
pectancy. We tried to create an excite- 
ment which would increase each week 
until, during the weeks before pro- 
duction—when the sale of tickets began 





Photo by G. Beck 
Scene from Fort Plain’s junior class play The Golden Boy. Live-wire publicity 
and a will to make the play click paid off handsomely for this dramatic group. 
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—we set the town buzzing with talk 
about Golden Boy. Following are the 
highlights of our publicity campaign: 

Posters—We placed _ professionally- 
made posters in every section of the 
community. We also placed them in 
neighboring towns and schools. This 
was done four weeks before the pro- 
duction date. 

Newspaper Publicity—The newspaper 
was exceptionally cooperative. It gave 
us a page one story with a picture 
from a scene in the play the night 
before we opened, and a one-column 
cut on the movie page, 

Handbills—Our high school boys dis- 
tributed handbills on their newspaper 
and milk routes week until 
production time. 

Patron Letters — We mailed letters 
which contained tickets and showbills 
to prominent people in town. This was 
done two weeks before the production. 


once a 


Loudspeaker Broadcasts—A week be- 
fore the production we mounted a 
loudspeaker on a car and for one hour 
each day announced Golden Boy. 

By employing these publicity devices 
we hoped to have the majority of our 
tickets sold at least a week in advance 
of the production. If this were accom- 
plished we figured we would not have 
to trust to such vagaries of fortune 


as good weather, or a poor movie in the 
local movie house. 

In our publicity campaign we 
stressed one primary factor—the pro- 
fessional aspect of our production. 
First, we were to have a professional 
showbill printed—the type used for 
Broadway productions. It was to be on 
9” x 6” smooth-gloss paper, with a 
scene from the play on the cover. Inside 
the showbill we were to have a note 
from the director concerning the play, 
a list of the cast, the scenes, and credits 
to those storekeepers who loaned us 
equipment for our set. This 12-page 
showbill was to contain advertising 
from local merchants. We distributed 
about 100 of them in the village a few 
days before the tickets went on sale. 
We also sent some out with our patron 
letters. 


Selling the Play 


Second, we announced the profes- 
sional-size, Broadway-type, tickets 
which were good for only one specific 
night, with all seats reserved. Previously 
the audience had to be sure of arriving 
at the theatre early to be assured of 
a good seat, and then they were in 
danger of losing this seat at intermis- 
sion, 

Third, we announced that the pro- 
duction would be in rehearsal for ten 


weeks instead of the previous prody 
tion’s one month rehearsals. With they 
facets of our publicity campaign ¢ 
fected we achieved the desired results. 
a large, enthusiastic audience. The 
tors, realizing all the advance public 
about the quality of the play woy 
place them on the spot, worked hy 
and justified, if not exceeded, the aug 
ence’s anticipation. 

After our publicity campaign y 
placed the tickets on sale—two wee 
before the production. This we antic. 
pated would counteract the usual rey. 
tion excuse of having another appoint. 
ment, or not being able to get a baly 
sitter. Here is how we sold our tickets 
They were given to the junior clas 
members who were sponsoring the play: 
groups of students went out every eve. 
ning and canvassed every street and 
every house in town; a box-office with 
a phone was set up; clubs were can 
vassed and given 20 per cent discount 
for blocks of ten or more; tickets were 
sold at the door where we had a sur 
prising second day sale due to the 
good reports from those who attended 
the first evening’s performance. 

As a result of this publicity cam. 
paign and ticket salesmanship the 
junior class made more money than 
any other class in the history of the 

(Continued on page 21-T) 
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By VERA FALCONER 


HAT can you teach about America 

without running smack into its 
industries? If it’s geography you find 
yourself in iron and steel, coal, oil, 
and textiles. If it’s history you come 
to industrial expansion; and if its Eng- 
lish you sometimes find yourself dis- 
cussing prose and poetry viewing in- 
dustry. Static classroom tools—the text- 
book and what photographs you man- 
age to assemble—can do the job of 
teaching your students about industry, 
but why stop here when you can bring 
industry to life by showing the films 
that have been prepared for your use? 


Vera Falconer, an audio-visual con- 
sultant, is a contributing editor to 
Scholastic Teacher. 


Design stylists shave down a clay model, 
showing one phase of the auto industry. 


Cameraman works on 
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location to make film for NAM’s 


weekly newsreel, Industry on Parade. Show is on 237 stations. 


Industry doesn’t do too well telling 
its story with print. But its films are 
quite different. In dozens of films 
American industry tells about itself in 
ways acceptable for school use. 

Years ago films on industry left much 
to be desired. Too often they showed 
little more than a visit to the factory— 
a pat pattern from raw materials, then 
a trip through the plant and finally a 
scene showing the finished product on 
its way to the consumer. The camera 
too often seemed to have control of 
its operator: a hodgepodge of machines, 
laboratories and unidentified objects 
did little more than confuse the un- 
initiated viewer. In short, the films 
hadn't really been planned for a specific 
audience. Like Topsy, they just growed. 


Butane tank and fractionators create a 
complex scene in film on oil industry. 


Furthermore, distribution to schools, 
clubs and others outside the industry 
was haphazard. Today’s industrial film, 
however, bears little resemblance to its 
predecessors. 

Qualitatively and quantitatively you 
have a wide choice among. several 
thousands of titles. You can see the 
complete story of nearly any type 
product, nearly any kind of industry. 
You can have films about the history of 
many industries, about research, by- 
products, special processes, and uses 
of products. Shell Oil, for instance, of- 
fers excellent films showing how pe- 
troleum is processed and used. General 
Motors, General Electric, U. S. Steel 
and others tell their stories equally well. 

(Continued on page 25-T) 





Cautious miner plants dynamite charge, 


risks hazards of working underground. 
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Educations Supermarkets 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Education has three “supermarkets” 
of information located in Washington, 
D. C. They are the NEA, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and the American 
Council on Education. Last month, in 
part one of this article, Mr. Long de- 
scribed the activities of the NEA and 
the U. 8S. Office of Education. Conclud- 
ing this month, he writes on three cur- 
rent Office of Education activities, and 
the functions of the American Council 
on Education.—Ed. 


HE U. S. Office of Education is cur- 

rently overseeing three programs 
that should interest most teachers and 
administrators. They are the teacher 
exchange program, the 1955 White 
House Conference on Education, and 
the publications program. 

In August, 1954, LOO American 
teachers sailed for Great Britain to ex- 
change positions with teachers of the 
United Kingdom. In nine years, Com- 
missioner Brownell reports, more than 
900 American teachers have been ex- 
changed under the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt Acts. Additionally, last year the 
Office supervised the arrangements for 
arrival, orientation, and travel in the 
U. S. of more than 500 teachers from 
60 countries. These teachers are 
brought here by the State Department 
and the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration to observe American school and 


Harold M. Long, of the social studies 
department of Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. S., 
is a contributing editor to Scholastic 
Teacher. 





community life. Part of the orienta- 
tion program for these visitors is con- 
ducted by the American Council on 
Education through its Washington In- 
ternational Center. 


The White House Conference 


The State and White House Con- 
ference Act of 1954 (Public Law 530) 
authorized the several states to set up 
conferences of educators and laymen. 
These conferences, originally suggested 
by President Eisenhower in his 1954 
State of the Union Message, are ex- 
pected to consider the pressing prob- 
lems of American education at the State 
level—the shortage of teachers, growing 
enrollments due to increased birth rates, 
financing of education, and so on. Each 
State will be responsible for its own 
conference and will bring together not 
only professional educators but a large 
percentage of citizens as well. 

These State Conferences will pre- 
pare advisory reports for consideration 
by a White House Conference to be 
held Nov. 28, 1955. The function of 
the Office of Education will be to co- 
ordinate, not to direct, these efforts 
and to distribute funds of $700,000 al- 
located for State Conferences. Neil Mc- 
Elroy. president of Procter and Gamble, 
has accepted President Eisenhower's 
invitation to chair the White House 
Conference on Education. Mr, McElroy 
has appointed Clint Pace, of Dallas, 
to be director. Formerly, Mr. Pace was 
director of the Southwest Regional Of- 
fice for the National Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Public Schools. 


Members of the President's Committee for the White House Conference on Education. 


The third activity of the Office of 
Education is its publications program, 
A request to the Office will bring vou 
a list of these publications. Or you 
might ask for a free copy of a list of 
“Books to Help Build Internationa! 
Understanding” and a direction sheet 
on “How to Obtain U. S. Government 
Films,” reprinted from School Life, 
March 1954. Here, also, are a few 
titles you might like to order, by check 
or money order, from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.: Record- 
ings for Tcaching Literature and Lan- 
guage in High School, Bulletin 1952, 
No. 19, 25 cents; A Look Ahead in 
Secondary Education, Bulletin 1954, 
No. 4, 35 cents; Curriculum Materials 
in High School Mathematics, Bulletin 
1954, No. 9, 20 cents; Factors Affecting 
the Improvement of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Circular No. 404, 70 cents. 

The most dependable way to keep 
informed of activities of the Office is 
to read School Life ($1.25) published 
nine times a year. 

You may order it from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 


Council on Education 


The third member of education's 
supermarket trio is The American 
Council on Education, of 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W, Formed in Jan- 
uary, 1918, the Council exists to co- 
ordinate educational efforts in a nation 
which has no national control over its 
educational system. Members are insti- 
tutions and organizations—not individ- 
uals. Of its more than 1,000 members, 
over 900 are institutions—colleges and 
universities, and the rest are national 
and regional education associations. 
The NEA, for example, is a “constitu- 
ent member,” as are several NEA affili- 
ates, such as the NCSS. The National 
Council of Teachers of English, which 
is not an NEA affiliate, is also a con- 
stituent member. 

The Council serves as a center of 
cooperation, a clearing house for infor- 
mation, a research agency, and a legis- 
lative advisory office, for the purpose 
of improving education at all levels, 
with particular emphasis on_ higher 
education. But many college problems, 
the Council is aware, like college ad- 
mission, enrollment and student per- 
sonnel work, cannot be separated from 
their high school roots. 


(Continued on page 47-T) 

















By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


There are scores of excellent careers in 
health work, yet our health services are 
crying for capable young people, and the 
shortage becomes more acute each year 


OME day this month your school 

and each of the other 28,577 
secondary schools in the nation will re- 
ceive a copy of Health Careers Guide- 
book, a publication of exceptional in- 
terest which you will certainly want to 
study and use. This attractive and well- 
illustrated book is published by the 
National Health Council. It gives ex- 
tensive and authoritative information 
about more than 150 occupations in 
the health service field. 

Here is what you will find in the 
book. 

The guidebook offers a preview of 
the health careers open to young people 
with varied abilities and personal in- 
terests, It speaks of the challenges in- 
volved in bringing health services to 
all the people in one’s own community 
and the rewards awaiting those who 
work in this field. Picture-and-text pro- 
files in the first chapter show people 
at work in six of the occupations cov- 
ered in the guidebook. 

The second chapter outlines joint 
activities through which health work- 
ers perform community services. Pic- 
ture stories show health worker teams 
on duty in hospitals, public health, 
schools, and industry. In text form 
are discussions of the areas of mental 
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Child improves articulation by studying lip movement before 
mirror. Photo taken in Cerebral Palsy Workshop, Neb. Univ. 


health, preventive services, rehabilita- 
tion, voluntary agencies, research and 
training. All illustrate the interdepend- 
ence of health professions and services, 
and point up the multitude of oppor- 
tunities in the many health fields. A 
special “health careers calendar” gives 
a summary of more than 75 health oc- 
cupations in terms of the length of 
post-high school education or special 
training your students will need. 

The bulk of the guidebook is made 
up of “health career briefings” which 
give concise yet comprehensive infor- 
mation about the occupations directly 
involved in health services. Here you 
will find detailed information about the 
work itself, aptitudes and basic skills 
required, education and special training 
needed, opportunities for employment, 
financial and other rewards for health 
occupations some of which you may 
never have heard. 


Young People Are Needed 


You will understand better why this 
guidebook is important and how it can 
best be used if you know something 
about the reasons for its publication 
and how it was prepared, 

The National Health Council num- 
bers in its membership 49 national 
health organizations such as the Amer- 
ican Natiqnal Red Cross, the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, and 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 
Through the Council, these national 


agencies—professional, voluntary, and 
official—join forces and act in accord- 
ance with their common interest in 
improving health services. 

One of the most urgent problems 
confronting health organizations has 
been a shortage of qualified people to 
staff hospitals, clinics, and other health 
services of the nation. Not enough 
capable young people are entering the 
health vocations to maintain services 
at their present level, much less to meet 
the greatly increased demand for serv- 
ices which a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation and higher health standards are 
bringing. 

What to do? 

Last March the Council decided to 
attack the problem at the grassroots by 
giving high school pupils the informa- 
tion they would need in order to decide 
whether they should enter any occupa- 
tion in the health services. The Council 
decided that this could best be done 
by preparing a well-illustrated manual 
which pupils would enjoy reading and 
in which counselors could find up-to- 
the-minute and accurate information 
which they could help their pupils to 
use. To make this publication possible, 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States—a sustaining mem- 
ber of the National Health Council— 
joined with the Council and is support- 
ing the project as a public service. 

To prepare the guidebook the two 
organizations assembled a staff of re- 
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searchers and writers, then called on 
the associate art director of Life to 
select the illustrations and design the 
book, Advisory committees of educators 
representing the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals and 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation were formed. The aid of many 
professional societies and health organi- 
| zations was enlisted in finding the best 
and most usable information for in- 
clusion in the manual and in checking 
and rechecking the material as it took 
shape. As soon as the text of the book 
|was available it was pre-tested for 
|readability by scores of teachers and 
|pupils in 30 schools, and many re- 
| visions were made. Then, last month, 
| the presses began to roll. 

| The guidebook is being sent direct 
|to principals of all secondary schools 
|as well as to vocational counselors and 
to state school officials. In addition to 
the guidebook, the National Health 
| Council and Equitable are publishing 
| Partners for Health, a book of 40 pages 
|including material from the first  sec- 
| tion of the guidebook. It will be useful 
| te teachers who have guidance respon- 
sibilities in addition to their regular 
course work. This edition will also be 
made available to community health 
‘and other agencies. A small leaflet 
'calling attention to health career op- 
| portunities is also being prepared for 
wide distribution to pupils and parents 
and to the community generally, as well 
as a series of posters which can be 
used in schools, health agencies, in 
public places and by community groups. 


Needed: Dedicated People 

This is, however, not a “recruiting 
campaign.” It is an effort to broaden 
'the horizons of pupils and school peo- 
|ple to the multitude of career oppor- 
| tunities in the various health areas, The 
publication of Health Careers Guide- 
book and Partners for Health and other 
related materials is considered to be 
the beginning rather than the end of a 
needed effort to provide young people 
with a solid basis of facts to judge their 
own prospects and to evaluate their in- 
terests in health careers. Clearly the 
National Health Council hopes thereby 
to improve the staffing of our health 
services, but it hopes to do so by help- 
ing young people assess the field ob- 
jectively. The health people know, as 
we in education know, that what counts 
is the dedicated person who finds satis- 
faction in his work, not mere numbers 
of people bent only on making a living. 

After reading Health Careers Guide- 
book, you may be left with the thought, 
“Why can’t we do as good a job as 
this in guiding young people into the 
field of education, where the need is at 
least equally great?” 

Well, why can’t we? ® 
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By EDGAR LOGAN 
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attle, Here We Come! 


When my exchange job came through we sold the house, bought a station wagon 


that would sleep three, and headed out for one of the best years of our lives 


E ARE happy to inform you that 

you have been selected as the De- 
troit teacher who will be exchanged to 
Seattle, Washington, for the coming 
school year... . 

There was more to this letter I had 
just received from the Detroit Board of 
Education, but these lines made me 
rush to the telephone to call my wife. 

“I think it’s wonderful!” she said ex- 
citedly, “But what'll we do about the 
house? Sell it or take a chance on rent- 
ing it for a year? And what about 
clothes? Will we need a snow-suit for 
David? Did you find out what would 
happen if you should get sick in Seattle? 
Would the Board pay for your substi- 
tute or would it come out of your own 
pocket? Now, Edgar, you... .” 

I had to cut her short because I was 
calling from Denby High School where 
I had a class coming up in a couple of 
minutes. “I'll be right home after 
school,” I said. “We can start planning 
then. G’by.” 

During my 15 years of teaching, I 
had never considered exchange teach- 
ing, not until the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation received a letter from a Seattle 
English teacher asking to exchange du- 
ties with a Detroit high school teacher. 
When the letter was read at a meeting 
of English teachers my immediate re- 
action was to think how nice it would 
be to work in Seattle for a year. When 
I arrived home and talked it over with 
my wife, she was all enthusiasm. Be- 
cause travel and adventure are our 
family hobbies, both of us have always 
been ready to go on any trip at the drop 
of a hat. We thought that this might be 
a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to com- 
bine pleasure and business. 

I wrote a letter to the Detroit Board 
of Education, explaining why I wanted 
to accept the Seattle exchange. I gave 
as my reasons: 1. the possibility of 
bringing back new ideas that would im- 
prove my classroom performance; 2. the 
opportunity to make both a written and 
an oral report to the Board on methods 





Edgar Logan teaches English at Den- 
by H. S. (Detroit, Mich.). His first Scho- 
lastic Teacher article, “Exchange Teach- 
ing—Your Passport Abroad,” appeared 
in our December Ist issue. 


and practices used in teaching language 
arts in Seattle schools; and 3. a chance 
for me to broaden my own philosophy 
of education through travel and pos- 
sible attendance at the University of 
Washington. 


We Sold the House 


Our first problem was what to do 
about our home. We decided to sell it 
because upon return to Detroit at the 
end of our exchange year we wanted to 
locate nearer Denby High School. We 
wrote to the Seattle School Adminis- 
trative Offices and asked about the pos- 
sibility of renting a home in the school 
district where I would be teaching. We 
learned that there was a teacher living 
in the Lincoln High district who wanted 
to rent her home for a year. She was 
going to Hawaii on an exchange from 
Seattle. After corresponding with her 
and receiving a picture of her home and 
a description of the interior, we agreed 


on a price and signed a lease for one 
year. 

Before leaving Detroit, we bought a 
used station wagon large enough to 
sleep all three of us and outfitted the 
car with a mattress, a portable stove 
and a refrigerator. It was mid-July when 
we headed for the Pacific Northwest. 
We were traveling through states that 
we had never before seen, so we made 
a leisurely trip with many stop-overs. 
We saw the Black Hills, the Badlands, 
hot springs and geysers of Yellowstone. 
We were delighted with the fishing and 
mountain goats in Glacier Park. We 
lunched at Buffalo Bill's lodge, enjoyed 
a wonderful pancake breakfast in Cal- 
vin Coolidge’s Summer White House 
Lodge, tried a pan-for-your-own-gold 
outfit in Wyoming, ate “buffalo-bur- 
gers” at Mt. Rushmore, visited the spec- 
tacular Corn Palace in South Dakota, 
slept in our station wagon near the roar- 
ing falls at Grand Coulee, were sur- 





Dwarfed in a valley of snow, the author and son David, pause for photo in Stevens 
Pass. During year of exchange, Logans were treated royally by Seattle’s teachers. 
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SEATTLE, HERE WE COM 


Continued from page 177 


prised by the tropic-like luxuriance ¢ 
rain forests in the Olympic Nation 
Park; visited some volcanoes, tremble 
through an earthquake not far from §¢. 
attle, and went salmon fishing in Puge 
Sound. 

I was assigned to teach in Seattle; 
largest high school—Lincoln. My fiye 
English classes were composed of soph. 
omores and juniors. Although Lincoly 
has 2,700 students, it is only about half 
the size of Denby. Because they ar 
attending a smaller school, the students 
at Lincoln enjoy more freedom and , 
more intimate association with their 
teachers than they do at Denby. 

I can testify that exchange teacher 
are treated royally in Seattle. They are 
wined, dined, praised, _ listened-to, 
sought-after, photographed, quoted, and 
given honorary memberships in local 
and state teachers’ organizations. They 
are given free passes to the theatre, 
taken up to the mountains for skiing 
and tobogganing, invited out to oyster 
and clam hunts on Puget Sound, and 
taken on boat trips up to the San Juan 
Islands and to Vancouver, B. C. 

Our experience in Seattle convinced 
us that a domestic exchange can be a 
most interesting and rewarding experi- 
ence. If you have an interest in the cul- 
ture and the educational system of an- 
other part of your country, if you have 
the ability and the desire to exchange 
ideas with other educators, and above 
all, if you are adaptable and willing to 
adjust to a new environment, you may 
be interested in swapping jobs with an- 
other teacher for a year. 


The How’s of Exchange 


Just how do you go about exchang- 
ing jobs with a teacher from another 
state? The first step involves writing 
directly to the Board of Education of 
the city in which you hope to teach for 
a year. In this initial letter you should 
give details about your present teaching 
assignment, your qualifications, certifi 
cates and degrees, your reasons for 
wanting to teach in that particular city, 
your housing requirements, your cur- 
rent salary, and the number of sick days 
that you are allowed each year. You 
should also ask that a school calendar 
detailing the work days, institute days, 
and holidays of the school year be sent 
to you. 

Most school boards will make a dili- 
gent search for someone in their system 
who will be willing to exchange with 
you. Your letter or copies of it will 
probably be sent to department heads 
in schools throughout the city, and will 
be placed in a prominent position 10 
the headquarters of the various teach- 
ers’ organizations. An ideal exchange, 

(Continued on page 49-T) 
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ROM the train window I spy Taor- 

mina perched on a far-off cliff that 
slides into the Mediterranean. This an- 
cient asylum, some 50 miles south of 
Messina on the eastern coast of Sicily, 
is the southernmost point of my sum- 
mer circuit. As the clanking cars curve 
toward the base of the bluff, I recall 
crossing the Rubicon... . 

Three thousand miles earlier with a 
knapsack, a bedroll, less than 300 dol- 
lars in my pocket, and more than 300 
fancies in my head, I boarded a Grey- 
hound in Newark one June afternoon 
and disembarked the next day in Mon- 
treal. 

Papers and pre-paid fare in order, 
I climbed the gangplank of the Anna 
Salen, a German freighter reconverted 
by a Swedish line to accommodate 
those pauperish but spirited students 
and teachers bitten by the gadding bug. 
The North Atlantic crossing consumed 
ten foggy days; during the voyage I 
consumed pungent coffee and pointed 
Italian. 

At Southhampton, I, soldier of for- 
tune, left my fellow-travelers and 
flagged a lorry to great gray London; 
the little driver was a sitting encyclo- 
pedia of architecture, wages, gypsies, 
tobacco, and horses. In the evening, 
under a sharp moon, I spread my bed- 
roll in a reed field outside London; in 
the morning I awoke refreshed, but 
found I'd cohabited with hundreds of 
assorted snails attracted by my woolly 
blanket and hairy head. A gastropod 
grange. 

That afternoon I rambled through 
South London to surprise an old pen- 
pal, Fred Bason, a Cockney writer no- 
torious througout the British Empire 
for his “cheeky” observations and _ in- 
tepid individuality. Mr. Bason im- 
ported me like a long-lost son. His 
finger on the pulse of England, he 
chanted far into the evening (in Cock- 
ney and Oxford English) about books, 
cricket, royalty, the Third Program, 
lecturing, and personalities. Tales of his 
encounters with Noel Coward, Moira 
Shearer, Bernard Shaw, and Somerset 
Maugham still linger with me. 

After seeing all the London, New- 
market, and Cambridge sights that a 
tourist’s eyes are heir to, I hitch-hiked 


Martin Bucco is First Award Winner in 
Scholastic Teacher’s Seventh Annual Travel 
Story Awards. He is a member of the 
English department of Castle Junior High 
School, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 





By MARTIN BUCCO 


up to Shakespeare country to call on a 
former instructor, Richard O’Connell, a 
translator of the Lorca dramas. Time- 
machine-like, I roamed the cobblestone 
streets of 16th Century England. In the 
quiet evenings we gathered on the 
banks of the Avon, at the Black Swan, 
ate liverwurst sandwiches and downed 
good brown ale; on the other shore 
playgoers from the world over sat en- 
thralled, listening to tripping speech in 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 


On to Holland 


About a week later I booked passage 
on a channel steamer from Harwich to 
Hoek van Holland. The crossing was 
rough and mal de mer cropped up in a 
number of quarters. I caught rides to 
Rotterdam, the Hague, and Leyden. 
The earth sprawled lily-pad flat around 
me; windmills racked in the steady on- 
shore breezes. 

One morning a little French Renault 
rumbled to the shoulder of the high- 
way. A young engineering student from 
the University of Amsterdam, Herbert 
ver Meer, chauffeured me to and about 
the capital. Together we visited mu- 
seums, galleries, parks, and theaters; we 
ate in fine restaurants, and he appeared 
insulted whenever I reached for the 
check. In the evenings we took long 
walks along the lamp-lit canals and dis- 
cussed philosophy and art, mingling 
English and French. 

From Holland I ambled down through 
Belgium, Luxembourg, the lovely 
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summer Vagabond 


Alsace-Lorraine country, the Black For- 
est of Germany, and the splendid city 
of Zurich; my modes of transportation 


were autos, trucks, wagons, motor- 
cycles, and scooters. 
Popular, because economical, the 


scooter is driven by everyone from 
farm boys to aging nuns. To say that 
obtaining a free ride on these two- 
seaters is simple would be an under- 
statement. Drivers seem to have a pas- 
sion for picking up pedestrians and 
zooming them up glen and down dale. 
This, I think, is done to collect reac- 
tions of riders to their skill in han- 
dling these speedy, powerful, and 
tricky machines. 

Hans, a German journalist on holiday, 
snapped me up in Freibourg and sped 
me into Zurich. Clutching the grip, I 
kept thinking of Eliot's The Waste 
Land, the bit: Marie, hold on tight. 
And down we went./In the mountains 
there you feel free. Hans and I became 
lieberfreunds, sailing on beautiful Lake 
Zurich by day and roaming the clean, 
lighted avenues by night. One evening 
we scootered up into the cool surround- 
ing Alps, just below the stars, and 
roared back into the city to consume a 
giant supper of chicken Tetrazzini. 

Several days later I purchased a third- 
class train ticket to Rome. I hopped off 
for a day in Milan to see La Scala and 
the Cathedral. As I came onto the 
piazza, the sight of this immense Gothic 
structure staggered me. I stood gazing 
at it with tears in my eyes. 





diwasdd Stale s.0ur.s 
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Taormina’s ancient ruins had long attracted Mr. Bucco. Mt. Etna in background. 
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In Rome I remained a week, absorb- 
ing all its grandeur from a fourth-class 
albergo. (You find good fourth-class 
hotels in the telephone, not the guide 
book.) I had hot water, room service, 
a view of the bustling Corso Umberto 
and, in my backyard, the Coliseum. I 
tramped along the antique Appian Way 
one morning, stopping to get a_hair- 
raising at a catacomb here, a catacomb 
there, and then took the Albano tram 
back into the city. In the evening | 
polished off two plates of spaghetti par- 
mesan, survived an Italian trolley-ride, 
and then projected myself into I! Tro- 
vatore at the granite Baths of Cara. 
calla. 

In Naples I realized a dream. Like 
Halliburton in the Hellespont, I splashed 
around in the storied bay, taking in the 
spectacles of Vesuvius, Sorrento, Capri. 
Squeezed into the lofty hills overhead 
are the immaculate resorts of the rich; 
along the waterfront huddle the squalid 
dwellings of the poor. I swam here 
many days and took naps in the sun. 


| Climb to Taormina 


From Naples I journeyed down into 
the toe of Italy to Reggio Calabria, and 
at night crossed the beautiful, treacher- 
ous Strait of Messina on the train- 
carrying ferry. This short moonlit move 
to Messina is incomparable. I spent sev- 
eral days in the hinterlands of moun- 
tainous Sicily, the birthplace of my 
father, exploring the Norman forts, Sa- 
racen castles, Roman monuments, and 
Greek theaters. 

. . » Now, high above, sit the mag- 
nificent ruins of Taormina, my last port 
of call, a place I have always dreamed 
of visiting. There is a road, the Sicilians 
tell me, that winds to the top of the 
cliff. Whether it is the Huck Finn strain 
in Everyman, the strain of nine months 
in the classroom, or the strain of not 
acting the fool occasionally, I do not 
know. At any rate I decide not to take 
the road, but to climb to Taormina via 
the face of the cliff. Relying on tiny 
rock outcroppings and _ smaller-than- 
handsized cavities, I do. On top, my 
dream is suddenly realized. Taormina 
— 2,000 years ago it was alive and 
proud, but now it lies ruined and dis- 
graced by a terrible war. Suddenly | 
am aware of a balconyful of witnesses. 
They smile at me as though they share 
my thoughts. Several invite me to join 
them in a glass of mid-day wine. 

At night I walk down the winding 
road, unroll my bed on the cool beach, 
and for several hours stare at the lamps 
of the small fishing boats rocking gently 
on the purple water. Reflecting on the 
course I shall take to the port of Havre 
tomorrow, I grow drowsy, and just 
before I fall asleep under the Sicilian 
stars I think of the good ship Anna 
plunging westward through the dark 
waters. e 
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GOLDEN BOY MAKES GOOD 


——- 





Continued from page 12-T 


school. This junior class cleared $325 
where the previous year’s class made 
s60. This may not seem like a stag- 
gering sum, but I think it is a fine 
showing, considering that there are 
only 50 students in the junior class. 
Next year the juniors—who will then 
be seniors—expect to put on an even 
better performance and anticipate a 
greater crowd due to the fact that they 
will be more experienced actors, and 
those who liked the Golden Boy per- 
formance will bring friends. 

The reason we cleared $325 is that 
the total cost of our production was 
only 76 cents. This included the post- 
showbills. tickets. scripts, news- 
paper advertising and all. The reason it 
cost us so little is that the money taken 
in on the advertising in the showbills 
covered all the expenses. And the most 
encouraging aspect is that any high 
school or community theatre can do the 
same thing and help pay for part, if 
not all, of its production costs. An 
itemized list might illustrate the matter 
more clearly. 

We sold our advertising for the show- 
bill at the rate of $5 for a quarter 
page. Seven and a half pages of ad- 
vertising out of 12 pages gave us $150. 
Our expense list was as follows: 


ers, 





Showbills ___ a _ $96.00 
Posters ae 5.00 
Stamps for the patron letters 7.76 | 
One column cut ee 3.00 
Tickets 13.00 
Handbills 6.00 
Scripts 18.00 
Sound effects 2.00 
TOTAL __ OO 


We did not abandon our professional 
intentions with the promotion of the 
play and the sale of tickets. On the 
nights of the play we had our ushers 
dressed in evening gowns and had mu- 
sic interludes before the play began, 
during intermissions, and at the end 
of the play. 

All in all, the production of the 
Golden Boy made for an enjoyable eve- 
ning of theatre for the people of Fort 
Plain. From the many compliments we 
received, we know that the adults and 
students of Fort Plain are looking for- 
ward to many future “nights out in the 
theatre.” 

To those in the cast and to myself it 
proved that a good high school play can 
be a financial success if enough energy 
is expended by enough people. An opti- 
mistic outlook with much planning is 
still the best rebuff to the local “expert” 
who complains about the apathy in his 
community.e 
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French Gov't. Tourist Office 
Neptune fountain wafts luminous spray into the night. Versailles in background 
provides setting for ‘Glories of France“’ 


spectacle with light and sound effects. 








LACK HILL 


OK South Dakota 


When you follow summer to the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, Nature herself 
joins in the fun! The zest and joy of Black 
Hills living speaks in the green sweep of 
mountain pines . . . the flash and gurgle 
of tumbling brooks : . . the swift leap 

p of running trout. This magic land speaks 
-_ to you . . . with her own special invitation 
to your kind of fun. Come where every 
day is your kind of day! Come this summer 
to the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


__ =—_A. N. PANKOW, Publicity Director, Pierre, South Dakota 
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Travel TIPS 


OW that the U. S. Government has 
gone into the business of encourag- 
ing travel abroad, sunny Florida and 
Los Angeles may be in for some com- 
petition. The Department of Commerce 
informs us that it has established a spe- 
cial division to facilitate foreign travel, 
and hopes to double the billion dollars 
spent abroad last year by American 
tourists. Where else in the world will 
you find a country that encourages its 
people to spend their money abroad? 
As its next step, the Department of 
Commerce might re-establish its divi- 
sion (cut several years ago for economy 
reasons) which encouraged travel with- 


in the U. S. 








> If you're in France this summer, don't 
miss the imaginative night illuminations 
at Versailles and the chateaux of the 
Loire valley. From May to October, 
huge floodlights illuminate the castles 
while sound and light effects recreate 
memorable events of the Middle Ages 
o the Renaissance. We've heard that 
at Versailles shivers run up your spine 
as a gravelly rasp of wheels tells you 
the coach of Louis XIV is rolling up the 
drive. Some of the evocative titles of 
these spectacles: “The opulent days of 
Chambord,” “In the days of the Ladies 
of Chenonceaux,” Villandry’s “En- 
chanted Garden.” For details, write the 
French Gov't Tourist Office, 610 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20. 


> Pan American World Airways and 
Panagra expect their new reductions in 
group excursion fares to boost travel to 
South America this summer. During 
June, July and August, groups of 15 or 
more passengers traveling together to 
Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile or Peru 
can save 50 per cent of the return part 
of present round-trip fares. Rates will 
both tourist and _ first-class 
flights, with stopover privileges. 

Pan Am also announces daily flights 
direct from Chicago to Europe, begin- 
ning in April. On the Pacific coast, you 
can whoosh “Over the Pole” with Ca- 
nadian Pacific Airlines when its first- 
class and tourist flights from Van- 
couver, B. C. over the Arctic Circle to 
Amsterdam start early in May. 


American me- 
inventive Swiss 
have come up with infra-red heating 
for Zurich sidewalk cafes. You can now 
enjoy the street scene in the midst of 
a snowstorm. 


> Not to be outdone by 


> New addition to British and Irish 
Railways’ “Thrift Tour” and “9-Day 
Guest” ticket bargains for tourists is 














the “Circular Tour Ticket,” a 10 per 
cent reduction on rail travel in Britain 
and Ireland and ship travel between 
the countries. Tours must include at 
least three point-to-point “legs,” but 
may wander from any one port or air- 
port to any other in Britain or Ireland. 


> Trans World Airlines announces a 
whopping $100,000 “cosmic contest” in 
two parts. To win the second part and 
a $50,000 prize, you write 200 words 
on what you think commercial air travel 
will be like 30 years from now. The 
contest will be judged—and paid—in 
1985. If you don’t think you'll be inter- 
ested in $50,000 in 1985, TWA thought- 
fully provides for payment to your 
heirs. Now there’s a forward-looking 
outfit. 


> Whether your European destination 
is “Paris in the Spring” or “Wonderful, 
Wonderful Copenhagen,” you'll find 
useful information in a line of travel 
guidebooks headed by a 1955 edition 
of Newman’s European Travel Guide 
($3.95), tried and trusted friend of 
the tourist. Other books include New- 
man’s European High-Spots (cloth $2, 
paper $1), condensed guide to 21 capi- 
tals and tourist centers; Newman's 
European Restaurant Guide (cloth $2, 
paper $1); Newman's Pocket Guides to 
England, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
London and Paris (50 cents each); 
Pocket Guides to Spoken Languages— 
11 of ’em with phonetic pronunciation 
(50 cents each); pocket-size language 
dictionaries (75 cents); and Newman’s 
Dollar Dialer, a plastic gadget enabling 
you to feel at home in 26 foreign cur- 
rencies ($1). If you don’t find books 
and currency converter at local book- 
stores, you can order them postpaid 
from publisher I. & M. Ottenheimer, 
23 S. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
—AuUDREY NOALL 


lumination highlights Tours Cathedral, 
emphasizes delicacy of ornamentation. 
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MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


One of the great bulwarks of America’s strength is our free press. No other 
country even approaches the volume of news and information available to 
Americans. This has been made possible, of course, by our great forest 
resources, our manufacturing plants, and our paper, printing, and publish- 
ing industries...all of them linked by dependable railroad transportation! 






96% of the paper manufactured in this 
country each year is made from wood pulp. 
Here, a car-tilter mechanism, built right 
into the track, is spilling a load of pulp- 
wood from a special freight car into the 
storage pond at a pulp plant. Most plants 
keep a year’s supply of wood on hand. 


Depending on the type of paper to be 
made, pulp undergoes many special 
bleaching, blending, and washing treat- 
ments. It may be dried and transported 
by railroad to a distant paper mill...to be 
rolled, baked, sized and packaged for de- 


livery by rail to publishers over the nation. 





Pulp is made by a combination of me- 
chanical and chemical processes. The logs, 
stripped of bark, are fed into a huge 
machine which cuts them into chips of 
various sizes. These chips are then ma- 
chine-sorted, cleaned and stored in large 
chip bins to await conversion into pulp. 





Then, finally...the printed page! From 
the great printing presses come the floods 
of books, papers, and periodicals that kee 

us the best-informed nation in the world. 
America’s annual paper consumption is 
about 380 Ibs. per person — an amount 
far higher than that of any other country. 


Linking all these industries and services is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, working 
around the clock to serve you speedily at a lower average cost than any other 
form of general transportation. And they do it over lines built and maintained 


at no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 16, 
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Free planning help for | 


Western Vacations The “Mixed Class” Dilemma 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


a oe) 







Full length Super Dome. 


5 (4 YMP/IAN, 


| 





There’s extra pleasure without extra 
cost in viewing mountain wonder- 
lands from the Super Dome—the only 
full-length dome to the Pacific North- 
west. Private-room cars with Skytop 
Lounge, Touralux sleepers that save 
on rail fare and berth cost, leg-rest 
coaches, diner and Cafe Lounge on 
the fast Olympian H1awaTHa. 


® 


Paciric NortHwest— Coulee Dam; 
Seattle-Tacoma with Puget 
Sound, Mt. Rainier, Olympic 
Peninsula; Victoria and Vancou- 
ver in British Columbia. 


YELLOWSTONE PArk — via Gallatin 
Gateway. Old Faithful, Grand 
Canyon. Also Montana Rockies. 


Dupe RANCHES. 
Paciric NortHwest— Yellowstone. 


Cotoravo Rockies—Salt Lake 
City-Yellowstone, Montana. 


Catirornia — Oregon-Washing- 
ton-Idaho-Montana. 


CANADIAN Rockies — Victoria- 
Vancouver-Pacific Northwest. 


ALASKA — by the Inside Passage. 
Escortep Tours— wide variety. 


H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road, 
714 Union Station, Chicago 6, II. 
I am interested in vacations 1 23456 
7 89 (circle choices). Please send free 
literature and Super Dome folder. 


©® @ © ©©0 ® 


Name 
Address 
City 


rw MILWAUKEE 2% 








Zone State 
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a4 | os year I find myself with classes 


made up of a combination of col- 


4 lege preparatory and non-college stu- 


dents. When I direct my teaching to 
the college preparatory students, the 


| others show signs of boredom; and when 


I teach easier things for the non-college 
students, the college students become 
uneasy. Ever since I've been teaching I 
have not found a really satisfactory 
solution to this problem. . . . 

So writes a high school English 
teacher, one of many who have asked 
us during the year about the problem 
of the “mixed class.” What can be done? 
Here are some helpful suggestions se- 
lected from conversations with English 
teachers at the Detroit NCTE meeting 
and from Gertrude B. Stearns’ English 
in the Small High School (University 
of Nebraska Press, 1950, pages 82-87): 

Section students within the class— 
Divide the class into “two or more 
groups, or on any other basis that seems 
desirable.” Plan a separate program 
with differences in methods, content, 
and goals. Under this arrangement, the 
groups are like different classes which 


'meet in the same room. For example, 


while the college preparatory group is 
studying the historical novel, the ter- 
minal group studies youth problems in 
modern short stories. Each group hears 
the other’s discussion and reports. Or 
the group not reporting works on its 
own study in the back of the room or 
in the library while the other group 
discusses its work with the teacher. 

Such a plan gives the college student 
a higher level program with more criti- 
cal thinking, more research, better read- 
ing materials, and more writing. It offers 
the non-college student reading and 
other activities closer to his ultimate 
objectives. 


Uniform Assignments 


Make uniform assignments but expect 
different levels of achievement—Watch 
for situations where all students can be 
given the same assignment, then expect 
achievement according to ability. All 
students need training in writing busi- 
ness and personal letters, in filling out 
application forms, credit blanks, and 


/employment data sheets, in making oral 





} 


| 


book reports, in making introductions, 
and in organizing and conducting clubs. 
Therefore, all students can have uni- 


Hardy R. Finch, English department 
head of Greenwich (Conn.) High School, 
is a contributing editor to Scholastic 
Teacher. 


form assignments for these necessary 
skills. 

In grading the college and the non- 
college student, consider whether or 
not the individual has done as well as 
he is capable of doing. Occasional use 
oi the uniform assignment gives all stu- 
dents the opportunity to work together, 
and breaks down the feeling that a stu- 
dent in one group is completely apart 
from a student in another. Its main dis- 
advantage is that it cannot be used for 
everything taught to the mixed class. 


The Problem Method 


Use the problem method—Ask your 
students to choose a problem which 
they would like to work out—choosing 
a career, the influence of television, or 
juvenile delinquency. Let each student, 
college and non-college, do a part ac- 
cording to his ability. College students 
can do the more difficult research, 
reading, and writing while students of 
lower ability can read materials on their 
own level. As the work proceeds, some 
of the class members may form groups 
to investigate special aspects of the 
problem, while other aspects may be 
studied by individuals. 

On such projects interest usually runs 
high. Pupils have a great opportunity 
for working with others, for planning, 
and for doing things on their own. 
College preparatory students benefit by 
gaining skill in research and in present- 
ing their research results orally and in 
writing. The non-college students gain 
also, through reading, speaking, and 
writing about a lively problem. Prob- 
ably one of the greatest difficulties in 
this method involving both groups is 
the choice of a topic with enough chal- 
lenge for the college preparatory stu- 
dents and enough potentialities for the 
non-college ones. 

Use of contract method—In the con- 
tract method, you arrange a unit on 
levels of difficulty. All students must do 
the minimum work assigned on the first 
level in order to earn a passing grade. 
The second and higher levels, with ac- 
tivities, additional reading, and prob- 
lems involving creative thinking enable 
the student to work for an honor grade. 
You can put this plan to work quite 
readily when a novel such as Ethan 
Frome is studied in class. The minimum 
contract can be geared to the non-col- 
lege student while the higher level con- 
tracts can be designed for college aspit- 
ants. If you want to use a dual grading 
system (grading college and non-college 
students on a different basis), you can 
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work at two separate sets of contracts, 
one for each group. 

Try the optional assignment plan— 
Make a list of assignments, varied in 
difficulty, on different aspects of the unit 
you are teaching. The student chooses 
his own assignments from this list. This 
plan gives the non-college student a 
choice of work he can do, while the col- 
lege preparatory student chooses topics 
new and fresh to him and avoids those 
with which he is already familiar. 

Individualize your instruction—Pre- 
pare work sheets for students on every 
part of the work, varied for college 
preparatory and non-college students. 
Students move ahead at their own rate, 
with your help when it’s needed. Al- 
though this plan gives students an op- 
portunity to master the subject matter 
and to progress as rapidly as they can, 
when carried to an extreme it allows 
little time for oral discussion. Another 
disadvantage is the amount of time it 
will take you to prepare good work 
sheets. 

Set up a workshop—Here each indi- 
vidual begins with his own English 
problems, particularly those that have 
arisen in his other subjects. He works 
on these problems—writing a biology 
paper, giving a talk about the U. N., or 
reading a chapter in a health text—with 
your assistance. Both college prepara- 
tory and non-college students benefit 
from this type of procedure, provided 
it does not take the place of a well- 
rounded English program. 


The Laboratory Method 


Conduct the class by the laboratory 
method—Under this system, there are 
no formal recitations. Students work on 
short- or long-range assignments in 
progress at the time. Informal discus- 
sions, activities, and group work are 
regular parts of the program. You help 
individuals with problems and give dif- 
ferentiated assignments for college pre- 
paratory and non-college students. Stu- 
dents benefit by having help while 
working on assignments, by learning 
how to plan study time to complete 
their assignments, and by progressing 
according to their own abilities. 

Schedule a college preparatory class 
—Ask twelfth year college preparatory 
students to attend a special class once 
or twice a week, during an activity 
period or after school. With this group, 
review ideas, procedures, and content 
that will aid students when they are in 
college. If some language arts area has 
been neglected during the first three 
years of high school, emphasize that 
area in this class. 

There is no pat solution for all mixed 
class problems. Each teacher will have 
to decide for himself which methods 
and materials best fit his particular sit- 
uation. Then, and only then, will he 
find a way out of the dilemma.e 


FILMS ON INDUSTRY 
Continued from page 13-T 


Getting the films into the classroom 
will not be a problem, but coping 
with their length may give you trouble 
since they average close to 30 minutes 
each. Generally a teacher doesn’t want 
to spend more than ten to 15 minutes 
of class time on topics of this nature. 
You may find it necessary to preview 
films you're interested in, then select 
only those passages you want to show 
your class. By so doing you not only 
get the film you want, but also solve 
the running-time problem, giving your- 
self a clear-cut bit of class work with 
enough time before and after the 
screening to make the most of it. 

We would like to see more films 
showing industry at work, but even 
more than this we would like to see 
industry direct more of its efforts tell- 
ing a slightly different story—that of 
the inter-relationship of different indus- 
tries and how they affect our lives. 
Although some work has been done 
along these lines, we would like to 
see even more. 

Among the films that have delved 
into this problem are the Scholastic 
Award winners Decision for Chemistry 
—Monsanto Chemical Co. (from Mod- 
ern Talking); Powering America’s 
Progress — Bituminous Coal Institute 
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(from U. S. Bureau of Mines); And 
the Earth Shall Give Back Life—E. R. 
Squibb (from Ideal). Others are Ford’s 
American Road, Sinclair's Evolution of 
the Oil Industry (Bureau of Mines), 
and General Motor’s The Questing 
Mind. 

How can you find films like these? 
Several of the large companies—Ford, 
General Electric, and Shell, for example 
—distribute their own films. The U. S. 
Bureau of Mines (Graphic Services 
Section, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, 
Penna.) has a unique library of films 
about American industry relating to our 
natural resources, mainly mining, metal- 
lurgical operations and related manu- 
facturing processes. The Bureau not 
only distributes these films, but also 
cooperates with the sponsors in produc- 
tion. Also, you'll find excellent selec- 
tions in catalogs from Association Films 
(347 Madison Ave., New York 17), 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (65 East South 
Water St., Chicago), Modern Talking 
Picture Service (45 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York 20), and Movies U, S. A. 
(729 Seventh Ave., New York 19). 
All of these companies distribute films 
for many different sponsors on a free 
loan basis. . 

Each year American industry spends 
thousands of dollars to tell its stories 
on film—and remember they’re yours for 
the asking. 








This year 
plan to visit 


belgium 


... the most talked-about country in Europe. 


See some of the world’s price- 
less art treasures. See Van 
Eyck’s “The Mystic Lamb” in 
St. Bavon Cathedral, Ghent. 
See masterpieces of Rubens, 
Van Dyck, Memling, Bruegel. 
See art of some of Belgium's 
moderns: Ensor, Delvaux, Van 
den Berghe. 


Belgium's historic castles, cha- 
teaux and public buildings, 
some of them among the 
world’s finest examples of 
Gothic architecture, are inter- 
mingled with everything that 


Name 





Detail of Van Eyck masterpiece, "The Mystic 


bo . \ ‘ 


mb ” 


is modern and progressive. And everywhere, you'll find tradi- 
tionally fine food, excellent hotels, modern fast transportation. 
Fly SABENA Belgian World Airlines overnight from New 
York to Brussels. First Class (The Royal Sabena) and Tour- 
ist Class services in Super DC-6's. 


For full information, see your Travel Agent, or 


589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
| Please send full information about Belgium 
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Hot 
tips 
on winter 


driving 


ry 

This month, GM continues its 
popular series of safe driving 
messages in “Scholastic” with 
the powerful advertisement 
entitled, “Winter Driving Can 
Be Safe Driving.” 


You can have reprints for 


students with- 


out cost or 
obligation, by 
GENERAL 


writing: 


MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


MODEL FOR 
FILMSTRIP 


ANatimade 


| throughout the 





school. 





FILM STRIP | 
CABINET 


Six drawer all steel cabinet 
Holds over 336 of the 112” cans 
Individual compartments 
Individually indexed 

Adjustable dividers for larger rolls 
baked on 


Olive gray enamel, 


Write for Free Catalog 
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| selected by 


$1,000 in Awards 


FOR THE BEST MANUSCRIPTS ON THIS TOPIC 


“How I Teach During the First Week of School” 


HE first few class meetings are cru- 

cial ones at the beginning of any 
school year. They are crucial in the 
sense that you, the classroom teacher, 
are eager to make the semester’s work 
a rich personal experience for both you 
and your students, and not simply a 
routine task. 

& 

Teacher 


Scholastic would like to 


| know how you challenge your students | 
}as the new year begins. 


How do you| 
catch their interest and spur their curi- 
ositvy? How do you introduce them to 
the resources of the school or classroom | 
library and to their textbooks? What do | 
you do to stimulate and promote better 
reading and study habits in those first 
few days? What part does class discus- 
sion play? In short, how do you meet 
the skeptic who walks into your first 





‘class with a defiant attitude which 
seems to say, “Just another year of 
school,” or “Why should I take this | 


course?” 
* 
To compete for one of the cash 
awards, write a personal report entitled 


“HOW I TEACH DURING THE 


| FIRST WEEK OF SCHOOL.” This in- 


vitation is extended jointly by Scholas- 
tic Teacher and the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute, to give teachers 
nation an opportunity 
to tell others about their most successful 
ways of making teaching and learning 
a rich personal experience. 


AWARDS | 
Ist Award—$300 
2nd Award—$200 | 
Five 3rd Awards—$100 each 


WHO’S ELIGIBLE? 
All active teachers (of any subject) 
in grades 4 through 12 in any U. S 


ABOUT THE REPORT 


Manuscripts should not exceed 1,500 | 
words, must be typewritten (double- 
spaced) on 8% x ll-inch paper, and 
addressed to Scholastic Teacher, 33) 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. All| 
award-winning manuscripts become the 
property of Scholastic Teacher which 
reserves the right to publish them in 
full or in part. 


JUDGING 


Judging will be done by a committee 
the Advisory Council of 





Scholastic Magazines. Decisions of the 
judges will be final. 


DEADLINE 


All entries must be postmarked no 
later than midn‘ght, June 30, 1955 
Award-winning manuscripts will be an- 
nounced in the September, 1955, issue 
of Scholastic Teacher. 











—FREE!— 


PROVINCE OF 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


CANADA 


Yeliday K 


Enjoy an 
“arm -chair” 
tour of New 
Brunswick! 
The Holiday 
Kit includes a 
new fully 
illustrated 
tour book, 
complete list 
of accommo- 
dations and a 
road map. 
Write today— 
and plan now 
for an excit- 
ing holiday in 
this pictur- 
esque Cana- 
dian province 
by the sea. 





J a“ 
See Canada’s Picture Province this summer! 
lad 
New Brunswick Travel Bureau ST 551 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada 


Please send a Province of New Brunswick 
Holiday Kit to: 





























DEPARTMENT OF 


A Little Bit of 
EVERYTHING 


By DOROTHY DeANGELIS 


N A SMALL rural school system the 

old epithet is more than amusing; it 
is terribly serious. Frequently, not only 
do we have the entire senior high school 
in our classes, but we also are respon- 
sible for the junior play, the student 
council debate, the graduation speech, 
the school paper, the yearbook, and all 
the other sundry activities generally 
branded “English.” 

In such a situation, one becomes very 
conscious, if not self-conscious, of the 
responsibility resting on his shoulders 
like the globe of Atlas. The vice-prin- 
cipal must double as guidance director; 
a school psychologist exists only in the 
city; there are no special teachers for 
the slow readers; no special classes for 
the college prep students. Like a splash 
from Moby Dick’s tail, an overwhelm- 
ing wave hits you with the realization 
that you, the English teacher, must act 
in each capacity for the hundred odd 
students you see for 40 minutes a day. 

Nowhere are these thoughts more 
sobering than in a senior class where 
53 faces are now demanding meaning 
to their 12 years of school for THE 
YEAR that lies ahead. Of these 53, 
about a third will go on for further edu- 
cation. But what of the others—the 
future secretaries, farmers, clerks, and 
factory laborers? It is primarily for them 
that every year I spend a month or 
more on “A Unit on Vocations.” 

The first year I attempted this unit, 
even with the aid of the vice-principal 
and the commercial teacher, I was not 
only skeptical, but scared. I knew noth- 
ing of most occupations, and less than 
that about others. But I had in my pos- 
session copies of guides to colleges, 
guides to occupational fields, vocational 
charts, a New York State guide to a 
“Unit on Vocations.” I had written for 
every scrap of free literature. I held 
more conferences with the vice-prin- 
cipal and the cemmercial teacher, and 
finally even the home economics and 





Dorothy DeAngelis has taught Eng- 
lish on the high school level and is now 
working for her M.A. at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


vocational agriculture teachers were 
drawn into the whirlpool. 

Armed with this barrage of informa- 
tion I began with the Kuder Preference 
Test. Being a firm believer in the theory 
that no test or person on earth can tell 
you in what field you will succeed and 
enjoy most, I told my students the test 
should be regarded only as an indica- 
tion, and tried to encourage individual 
thought. I spent hours talking about 
vocations more glamorous in seeming 
than in doing, of abilities more innate 
than acquired, of daily work in terms 
of personal and mental well-being. And 
I spent hours more urging class discus- 
sion of these problems, of seeking a 
profession within reach of personal 
qualities. 


A Little Intuition 


The vice-principal and I interviewed 
each student and used, in addition to 
the Kuder Test information, all the 
guidance records on hand—I. Q. tests, 
school marks, confidential teacher rec- 
ords, personality tests, and at times our 
own intuition based on personal experi- 
ence with the student. Sometimes the 
vocational interest was clear cut and 
spontaneous; sometimes it was ambigu- 
ous and hazy. In cases where we could 
not narrow the selection, the student 
was advised to investigate more than 
one vocation. No decision was presumed 
final. 

In a few instances where decision 
seemed impossible, we attempted at 
least to open the avenues of thinking 
about the future. Class discussion with 
its exchange of information proved in- 
valuable. Another aid was personality 
discussion. Here I injected some work 
on character sketches and biographies, 
both reading and writing. Even book 
reports were slanted in the vocational 
direction. [See page 51-T.] 

Once the student had made a selec- 
tion of an occupation to explore, we 
spent a period in making lists of ques- 
tions to answer about the chosen voca- 
tion. Next, the students began doing 
research on their own, with frequent 
personal conferences. It was during 
these conferences that I found myself 
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‘It isn’t easy to choose a career. | don’t know 
whether to go to Hollywood or Washington.” 





relying on information I didn’t realize 
I had—compositions from classes long 
passed, book reports which indicated 
special interests, a chance conversation 
after school. 

At this point the future college stu- 
dents did an extra assignment. With 
consultation with the guidance director 
they selected one or more colleges to 
investigate. Once again a list of ques- 
tions was drawn up. One assignment 
provided for writing for applications; 
another for filling them in. For students 
not making college applications, I ac- 
quired job interview forms on which to 
practice. And once more I called on the 
guidance director, this time to discuss 
the vocational training opportunities in 
our neighborhood. 

In addition to the individual research, 
daily classes included writing business 
letters (for references, for a position, to 
answer want-ads); special speakers 
(businessmen from the community, lo- 
cal college representatives); panel dis- 
cussions; mock interviews on the basis 
of letters of application. Students who 
rarely contributed to class discussion of 
their own accord were talking excitedly 
about their vocations. Talk of vocations 
returned again and again to our class- 
room discussions long after we had 
“moved on.” In a poem, a story, a com- 
position—our thoughts, our fears, our 
decisions about the future would re- 
appear. Obviously, we did not have a 
final answer for all 53 of those faces; 
for many it would be only the begin- 
ning of the search. For in the depart- 
ment of a little bit of everything, one 
may be for the moment psychiatrist, 
analyst, guidance director, but one can 
never be crystal-gazer.¢ 


TURN PAGE FOR SOURCES OF 
CAREER GUIDANCE MATERIALS 
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Useful Tools and Methods 


TITLE 


CAREER GUIDANCE (Part Il) 





Four Futures 
Nursing, Dietetics 
Physical Therapy 
Occupational Therapy 


Engineering a Creative 
Profession 


SOURCE 








COST DESCRIPTION COMMENTS 
free booklet; 17 pp.; pho- excellent introduction to fields; training op- 
tos; descriptive text portunities; job areas; sources of further 


info.; all secondary levels 


U. S. Dept. of Defense 
Washington, D. C. 





25¢ booklet; 31 pp.; draw- engr. specialties—civil, chem., mech., etc.; 
quant. discounts ings with text; bibliog pictures various creative aspects; gives stu- 


dents fine all-around view of field 





Guidance Manual for 
Engineers Aiding 
Young Men Interested 
in the Engineering 
Profession 








Employment Opportuni- 
ties for Women—Pro- 
fessional Engineering 


Handbook for Counse- 
lors, Careers in Nursing 





Opportunities in Profes- 
sional Nursing 


Schools of Professional 
Nursing 


Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning, Electrical 
Contractor, Plumbing 
and Heating, Painting 
Contractor 


Your Career in the Metal- 
lurgical Profession 








Guide to Career Oppor- 
tunities in the Paper 
Industry 








Careers in Mental Health 
Psychiatric Nurse 
Clinical Psychologist 
Psych. Social Worker 





The Challenge to Medical 
Education 





Vocational Education in 
Distributive Occupa- 
tions 


College Teaching 
(Occupational Brief) 


Employment Opportuni- 
ties for Women—Medi- 
cal Technologists and 

Laboratory Technicians 





Careers for Youth Kit for 
the Food Service 
Industry 





Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development 

29 W. 39th St. 

New York 18, N. Y. 





manual 15¢ 15 pp. manual has manual designed to help teams of engineers 





Engineers’ Council for 





























tages, disadvantages; references for further 
info.; concise, well-planned; for secondary 
school use 


latest of series of 
Occupational Briefs 


quest’r. 10¢ bibliog. of books, meeting students in recruiting campaign; Professional Development 
both, 20 pamphlets; 8 pp. questionnaire intended as interview aid; of 29 W. 39th St. 
questionnaire for stu- value to school personnel New York 18, N. Y. 
dents 
20¢ booklet; 38 pp.; bib- excellent description of opportunities; com- Supt. of Documents 
liog. and list of parison with men in field; inclusive coverage U. S. Govt. Printing Office 
schools Washington 25, D. C 
25¢ booklet; 22 pp.; illus. eaually valuable for students; covers all Committee on Careers 
aspects from aptitude to jobs available National League for Nursing 
2 Park Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
free wall chart; 11” x 16” class. headings—Hospital, Pub. Health, etc.; Committee on Careers 
(single copy) good condensation National League for Nursing 
free annual pub.; 39 pp.; authoritative, inclusive listing; important Committee on Careers 
single copy) classifies schools source for those selecting oa school; quick National League for Nursing 
reference 
20¢ each 6 pp. leaflets; illus; describe fields, work, qualifications; advan- B’nai Brith 


Vocational Service Bureau 
1761 R St., N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 





covers all aspects of industry; area and job 
breakdowns; detailed picture; one of best 


free to principals 92 pp.; illus. 











American Society of Metals 
7301 Euclid Ave. 


























U. S. Govt. Printing Office 











U. S. Army Occupational 
Handbook 

U. S. Navy Occupational 
Handbook 

Occupational Handbook 
of the U. S. Air Force 


Director 








of its kind Cleveland 3, Ohio 
free booklet; 78 pp.; treats good inclusion of jobs related to industry Am. Paper and Pulp Assn. 
all steps in mfg. as well as mfg. jobs; includes prep., training 122 E. 42nd St. 
process New York 17, N. Y. 
10¢ each booklet; 14-16 pp. esp. good to identify subdivisions of field; Supt. of Documents 
each; part of series; clarifies differences in work, requirements, U. S. Govt. Printing Office 
Pub. Health Service eic., of jobs; will help students classify Washington 25, D. C 
bulletins interests in area 
25¢ booklet; 28 pp. identifies present and future problems of Public Affairs Pamphlets 
(quant. prices) med. training institutions; also indicates 22 E. 38th St 
phases of training New York 16, N. Y. 
15¢ booklet; 19 pp.; dis- designed for guidance staff, administrators; Supt. of Documents 
trib. ed. method and excellent resource material; includes adult U. S. Govt. Printing Office 
process education Washington 25, D. C 
20¢ 10 pp. pamphlet in for students thinking of teaching on higher B’nai B'rith 
series academic levels; well-selected content; clear- Vocational Service Bureau 
ly presented 1761 R St., N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
25¢ booklet; 54 pp.; pho- two growing fields; clear, detailed discus- Supt. of Documents 
tos, tables, charts, sion; list of accredited schools by states 
text Washington 25, D. C. 
free periodical bulletin; newsletter presumably a continuing service Educational 
guidance manual; for up-to-date info.; manual good for stu- Nat‘! Restaurant Assn. 
booklet on career op- dents, counselors, teachers; sound filmstrip 8 So. Michigan Ave. 
portunities also available, loan Chicago 3, Ill. 
free basic handbooks sim. basic to all Armed Service lit.; all phases Apply at any U. S. Army, 
in makeup covered—enlistment, qualif., training, ROTC, 


milit. and related civ. jobs, male and female 
specialties; starting point for everyone who 
must think of future milit. service as temp. 
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Office 
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_ TEACHING GUIDE p. 1 


Teaching Guide for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS 1SSUE 


israel: Hurry in the “Melting Pot” 
(pp. 6, 7) 

How We Live in Israel (pp. 8, 9) 

Refugees and “Hot Dog King” (p. 5) 

Two Were Left (p. 10)—for reluctant 
readers ; 


ISRAEL 
Concepts Developed in the Unit 
on Israel 

Despite persecution and hardship, 
despite the fact that they were scat- 
tered throughout the world, the Jews 
never gave up their dream of returning 
to their promised land. 

Now the new nation of Israel is hav- 
ing a hard struggle, for it is small, arid, 
and with limited resources. Added dif- 
ficulties are hostile Arab nations who 
dispute the Jews’ claim to the land, 
and a population too large to be sup- 
ported from the land and too dissimilar 
in culture and background to make 
easy adjustment to common living. 

Israel’s history to date is a remarkable 
example of the way a people united by 
religious faith have been able to over- 
come great difficulties and hardships. 


Using the Theme Article 
UNDERSTANDING THE SUBTITLE 
To the teacher: In the past century, 

Israel Zanggwill wrote a story called 
The Melting Pot, which was a best 
seller of the day. It used the simile that 
many unlike substances can be thrown 
in a pot and cooked together. Each 
loses something of its own and joins 
with the other substances to make a 
better and unified whole. He likened 
the U. S. to the “melting pot” because 
people from all sections of the world 
came here, absorbed our country’s idea 
of freedom, and regardless of their for- 
mer countries, became Americans. 

It will be interesting to hear what 
interpretations the class has of the 
phrase. After they have voiced their 
ideas, give them the background of the 
phrase and discuss the various factors 
in the situation in Israel. They will in- 
clude such things as: 

Jews all over the world have dreamed 
of the day when they would return to 
the land promised in the Bible. 

They have fought and suffered to make 
their dream come true. 

They were willing-to work hard to make 
their new nation successful. 

The country is small and poor. 

Although most of the immigrants are 
Jews, they are very unlike in speech, 
customs, and background. 

Many feel that all their problems will 
be solved when they reach Israel and 
are unprepared for new difficulties. 


PROPER NAMES 


To the pupils: Will three of you 
volunteer to work as a committee to 
find all the proper names of places and 
people that occur in the theme article 
and the World Friendship stories? 
When you have made your list, check 
the pronunciation of any words of which 
you are in doubt. 

Write the list on the board and be 
prepared to read it to your .classmates 
before they start reading the article. 
It will be helpful if you will group to- 
gether different forms of a word, such 
as: Israel and Israeli. 

To the teacher: The names will in- 
clude: 


Israel Dead Sea 
Egypt Galilee 
Mediterranean Haifa 
Palestine Tel Aviv 
Roman Jerusalem 
German Poland 
Europe Siberia 
British Berlin 
Arabs Jaffa 
Negev Nazareth 
Jordan Sea of Galilee 
Tiberias 
USING MAPS 


To the pupils: Can you locate on 
the Scholastic News Map of the world 
the places listed under “proper names,” 
other than those inside of Israel? 

Will someone volunteer to draw on 
the board a large outline map of 
Israel on which we can locate the 
Israeli towns, cities, rivers, etc., which 
are mentioned? 


MAKING A TIME LINE 
A Project for More Capable Students 
Aims: 1. To show in dramatic fash- 
ion the many difficulties which have be- 





YOUR CAREER 


Special section in March 16 issue 


Watch for our special “CA- 
‘REERS” issue, coming March 16. 
It will include special articles on 
career opportunities and aptitude 
testing as an aid for young people 
in choosing their careers. In addi- 
tion, the “Spotlight on America” 
article in the March 16 issue will 
present a teen-age Wyoming girl 
who helps run a big sheep ranch. 

On the next page (“Tools for 
Teachers”) are suggestions for 
preparation of materials in connec- 
tion with the YOUR CAREER 
issue. 











set the Jews in their effort to establish 
a home country. 

2. To show how hope for a Jewish 
homeland did not die even though many 
years elapsed when there seemed no 
chance of it ever being obtained. 

3. To give an understanding of why 
the Israeli people are making such cour- 
ageous efforts to establish their new 
nation. : 

To the teacher: The “time line” helps 
young people see important events in 
relation to the lives of men and nations, 
past and present. 

The boys and girls who undertake 
this project will have to do research to 
set the approximate dates of some of 
the events mentioned in the theme ar- 
ticle. For example, the Biblical refer- 
ences, the foreign conquerors, the time 
of the Roman conquest. 

Method of Procedure: On a long strip 
of paper (brown wrapping paper is ex- 
cellent for the purpose) the boys and 
girls should draw a line down the left 
hand side. After they have gathered 
their data and assembled in chronologi- 
cal order the main events they wish to 
record, they can mark on the line the 
century in which they plan to begin 
their record. In the space alongside 
they can make a brief statement of the 
event. If they know the dates, these 
can be entered; otherwise the events 
can just be listed at the approximate 
location. A sample type of entry follows: 

On the line between 1900 and 1950: 


1930-1940. German Nazis conducted a 


campaign to exterminate all Jews. 
1948. Nation of Israel founded. 


How We Live in Israel 


To the teacher: Write these words 
on the board: 


shalom Purim 
mishna Iyar 
kebab leban 
Gadnah kussa 


kibbutz 


To the pupils: In Malka’s and 
Kamal’s stories there are some words 
that may be strange to us. I have listed 
them on the board. As you come to 
them in reading the story, be sure you 
understand what each one means. Be 
prepared to give the meaning of each 
later. 


Two Were Left 


For Reluctant Readers 


To the teacher: The shortness and 
the interest of this story make it a good 
one to use with less able readers. One 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


March 9, 1955 
Theme Article: EGYPT 
How We Live in Egypt 
Francie’s Schoolmates: 
Short Story: “The Idea” 

March 16, 1955 


YOUR CAREER (see “Tools for 
Teachers” ) 


Norway 











way of using it will be to assign certain 
paragraphs to each one of the children. 
Instead of giving a child two or more 
paragraphs in consecutive order to read, 
rotate them among the number of 
children concerned. Thus one might be 
reading the first and sixth paragraphs 
and another, the second and seventh. 
In that way, they have to pay attention 
in order to come in again on their 
proper paragraph and they have the 
fun of listening to others in the mean- 
time. 

Ask each child to put a mark along- 
side each paragraph he is to read. 
During the silent reading time, tell him 
to concentrate on the paragraphs he is 
to read and to get the hard words so he 
can read it aloud easily. Once again, 
suggest that they underline the words 
they do not fully understand. You give 
them help as you pass among them. 
Then when they read the story aloud, 
compliment them when they come in 
promptly on cue. After the silent and 
oral reading they will be prepared to 
participate in a group discussion of the 
story. 


DISCUSSION 

To the teacher: The young people 
with their love for animals will have 
very strong feelings about this story. 
Start the discussion by a question such 
as: If you were in Noni’s place what 
would you have done? If necessary, fol- 
low with another question: Do you 
think there are times when it would be 
all right to kill a pgt in order to save 
your own life? 


ee 
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Refugees and “Hot Dog King” 


To the teacher: Suggest that the 
children read this silently and each one 
contribute a comment or a question to 
general discussion. Suggestions: Where 
do the refugees come from? Why does 
the U.S. pay for German schools? Who 
invented hot dogs? 


Sorry! 

In the Teaching Guide for the Feb- 
ruary 9 issue we slipped up on our own 
American history while talking about 
the teaching of South African history. 
The reference to 1620 as the date of 
“the first permanent colony . . . started 
in-this country” is of course an error. 
Jamestown, Virginia, was settled in 


1608. 


QUICK QUIZ § 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 

1. Is Christian Dior a church en- 
trance, a fashion designer, or a race 
horse? (a fashion designer) 

2. What European city has 
opened its first subway? (Rome) 

3. Science has a new kind of substi- 
tute artery for the human body. Is it 
made of nylon, horse-hair, or carbon 
paper? (nylon) 

4. Is the tokay gecko a Japanese 
dancer, a small reptile, or a grape from 
France? (a small reptile) 

5. In the story, “Two Were Left,” 
was the Eskimo boy found dead of star- 
vation, rescued by a plane, or killed by 
his dog? (rescued by a plane) 

6. According to Francie Huffman, 
what favorite American food did Fried- 
rich Emmerich’s grandfather introduce 
to the U. S.? (the hot dog) 

7. Do about 15 per cent—50 per cent 
—or 90 per cent—of the world’s Jews 
live in Israel? (15 per cent) 

8. In Bible times, what was the name 
of Lake Tiberias? (Sea of Galilee) 

9. Is an Israeli cooperative farm 
called a shalom, a kibbutz, or a kussa? 
(kibbutz) 

10. What is the name of the desert 
area of southern Israel? (Negev) 


just 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 13. 
ACROSS: 1-Ff.; 3-S.C.; 5-Alps; 8-hoot; 10- 
Ali; 11-Old; 12-ensue; 14-Jackson; 16-ha; 
l7-eye; 18-oh; 20-Eve; 22-sue; 23-ank; 25- 


ten; 26-demon; 28-Gen. 

DOWN: 1-fa; 2-Fla.; 3-sod; 4-ct.; 6-plea; 
7-since; 8-House; 9-oleo; 13-sky; 14-Java; 
15-noun; 16-he: 19-he; 2l-end; 22-Sen.; 24- 


keg; 25-ton; 27-me. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 
1. WHO'S THIS? (20 points): 1-T; 2-F; 
3-T; 4-F. 
2. ING THE NEWS (35 points): 1l-g; 
2-f; 3-b; 5-h. 
3. TOU R OF ISRAEL (30 points): 1-c; 2-c; 
o¢ 4-a; 5-b; 
NUMBER, “BLEASE (15 points): l- 
$7,000. 2--150; 3-62. 


Tools for Teachers 


Your Career 
March 16 in Junior Scholastie 
PAMPHLETS: Occupations, by W, 
J. Greenleaf, 1951, 45¢, Supt. of Docu. 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. How to 
Choose That College, by C. C. Duns. 
moor and O. C. Davis, 1951, $1, Bell. 
man Publishing Co., Inc., 83 Newbury 
St., Boston 16, Mass. Going-to-College 


Handbook, 1955, 50¢, Outlook Pub. 
lishers, 1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, 
Va. 


BOOKS: How To Afford That Col. , 


lege Education... And Where to Study, 
by George Adams, 1952, $2, Harlan 
Publications, Greenlawn, N. Y. Choos. 
ing the Right College, by Annette Tum- 
gren, 1952, $2.50, Harper & Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 

FILMS: See “Viewing for Careers,” 
by Vera Falconer, in Scholastic Teacher, 
p. 22-T, Feb. 2, 1955. 


Additional Preparation for the 
YOUR CAREER issue 


e Practical English (one of the Scho- 
lastic Magazines), in the February 16, 
1955, issue, contains a 24-page “Your 
Career” insert to help young people 
choose a career and find a job. The 
workbook section on job applications 
and letter writing is especially helpful. 
Price: 20¢. 

e Local industries and businesses in 
many communities will furnish class- 
room sets of their own job application 
blanks for individual instruction. Each 
student should fill out three or more 
blanks to gain experience. 

e Local industries may have other 
forms (such as for unemployment in- 
surance) and descriptive booklets relat- 
ing to jobs in their plants. Local per- 
sonnel men are often willing to talk to 
school classes about opportunities in 
the community’s industries. Your ‘class 
may obtain invitations to visit local in- 
dustries, stores, and offices for on-the- 
spot career studies. 

© Local and nearby large-city news- 
papers are a useful source for study of 
job ads as suggestions for writing of 
job application letters. 

e Parents and other interested citizens, 
including local employers, can be im 
vited to help stage realistic interviews 
on a “dress up” day when students 
come prepared to “apply for a job.” 

e Able students may be sent to inter- 
view local employers on such questions 
as “Does the high school record count 
when you're looking for a job? How 
important is it to get good school 
grades? How important are personality 
traits for success on the job? Why do 
young workers fail on beginning jobs?” 
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Quemoy, Matsu, Pescadores... 
Will U.S. Help Defend Them? 


“The U. S. is firmly committed to 
the defense of Formosa and the Pes- 
The people of these 
islands eagerly seek our help. 
Formosa and the Pescadores 
a matter of concern to the U. S. 

These words were spoken last 
month by U. S. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. Formosa and the 
he went on, “form an 
important part” of the free world’s 
defense line against communism in 
Southeast Asia. 

Defense plans for Southeast Asia 
were agreed upon in a treaty signed 
last year by eight nations of the free 
world. They are: the U. S., Britain, 
France, Australia, New Zealand, 
Thailand, Pakistan, and the Philip- 
pines. 

This treaty, Mr. Dulles said, ap- 
plies only to the island of Formosa 
and the Pescadores—and an armed 
attack against them. The U. S. has 
not pledged to defend other islands 


cadores 


are 


Pescadores, 





off China’s mainland, such as Que. 
moy or Matsu (see map). Quemoy, 
Matsu, and the Pescadores are held 
by the Chinese Nationalists whose 
headquarters are on Formosa. Red 
China has threatened to invade the 
islands. 

Mr. Dulles said the important 
thing is to keep Formosa and the 
Pescadores out of enemy hands. To 
do this, President Eisenhower might 
defend other off-shore islands. Con- 
gress has already given him this 
power. Quemoy and Matsu are im- 
portant islands because they could 
be used by the Chinese Reds as 
“stepping stones” to Formosa. 


‘*A’’ Line Threatens ‘‘H’’ Line 


A new “A” line will take the 
place of the “H” line in women’s 
clothes (see below). So says Chris- 
tian Dior, a leading fashion designer 
of Paris, France. Since 1947, his new 
styles have caught on with women 
in many parts of the world. 

In Diors “H” line, a woman's 
dress has somewhat the shape of a 
capital H. She wears a long straight 
bodice. Her waistline (crossbar of 
the “H”) is at her hip bones. Below 
the waistline, her dress or skirt 
hangs straight to her knees. In Dior’s 
“A” line, a dress is shaped more like 
a capital A, narrow at the shoulders 
and flaring out to mid-calf. 




















N. ¥. Times 


“HH” line and “A” line in women’s wear. Together they spell “HA”! 
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Giant Sugar Mill 
Built for Venezuela 


Workers of Ansonia, Conn., have 
built the world’s biggest sugar mill. 
It is scheduled to be shipped to Ven- 
ezuela this week. The mill is half a 
block long and stands two and a half 
stories high. For the trip to Vene- 
mela, it was taken apart and packed 
in wooden crates. Twenty-five rail- 
road freight cars were used to haul 
the mill to the ship. 

The mill can chew up 8,000 tons 
of sugar cane in 24 hours—and turn 
it into enough juice to make 800 tons 
of raw sugar. (A worker in a sugar 
cane field cuts down about four tons 
of cane a day. It will take about 
2000 field workers to “feed” the mill 
every day.) 

Actually the mill is five separate 
sugar mills, linked by a conveyor 
belt system. Sugar cane will be 
dumped on the belt. It will carry the 
cane under a set of revolving knives. 
The shredded cane goes between 
huge steel rollers, which press out 
the juice. 

The cane juice will be made into 
raw sugar and molasses. And the 
shredded stalks won't be wasted. 
They'll be dried and used as fuel to 
make steam for running the mill. 


U.S. FIGURE SKATERS WIN 
HIGHEST HONORS IN AUSTRIA 


The U.S. swept top honors in the 
world’s figure skating champion- 
ship last month. The meet was held 
at Vienna, Austria. 

In the men’s division, U.S. skaters 
finished one-two-three. Hayes Alan 
Jenkins, 20, of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., won the title for the third 
straight time. Ronald Robertson of 
Los Angeles, Calif., placed second. 
David Jenkins, 18, Hayes’ younger 
brother, finished third. 

In the women’s division, U.S. 
skaters finished one-two. Tenley 
Albright, 19, of Newton, Mass., won 
the title. Two years ago she also 
won it—the first woman’s figure skat- 
ing champion from the U.S. As a 
child, Tenley had been stricken with 
polio and was partly paralyzed in 
one leg. By long and determined 
practice, she developed into an ex- 
pert figure skater. 

Carol Heiss, 15, of Ozone Park, 
N.Y. (see photo, February 16 issue), 
Placed second. Last year she ranked 





as the world’s fifth best woman 
figure skater. 

Meanwhile in Moscow, Russia's 
capital, Sigge Ericsson of Ostersund, 
Sweden, won the world speed ice 
skating championship. This was the 
first. world championship _ sports 
event ever held in Moscow. Ericsson 
defeated three of Russia’s top skat- 
ers. His time was 17 minutes and 
09.8 seconds for the 10,000-meter 
race. (A meter equals 39.37 inches, 
or a little more than one yard.) 


Morse Enrolls as Democrat 


The party line-up in the U.S. Sen- 
ate is now 49 Democrats and 47 
Republicans. In the “Congress at 
Work” section of our February 16 
issue, we showed 48 Democrats, 47 
Republicans, and one independent. 
Since then, the independent (Wayne 
Morse of Oregon) has enrolled with 
the Democrats. His “switch” now 
gives the Democratic party a ma- 
jority in the Senate. 


COVER STORY 


The robot on our cover is serving 
breakfast to Terry Chapman, 11, of 
Glendale, Calif. Terry's father, an 
engineer, built the robot out of used 
airplane parts. At first the robot was 
used for display at a metals exhibi- 
tion. Later, Mr. Chapman grew so 
fond of his mechanical man that he 
decided to keep it around the house. 
The robot, electronically controlled. 
weighs 235 pounds and stands 5’ 8”. 


Foreign Students Visit 
Eisenhower, Scholastic 


“I think we've all had a good time 
at Scholastic Magazines.” 

So said Leila Moraes, 17, of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil (top right in photo 
below). She is one of 34 foreign teen- 
age students who visited our offices 
last month. All were invited to the 
U.S. as delegates to the 1955 high 
school forum of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 

The students come from every 
continent. For most of them, this is 
their first trip outside their own re- 
gion. They're here to learn all they 
can about the U.S.—and to teach all 
they can about their own countries. 
The students are spending three 
months living in the homes of U.S. 
high school students and going to 
class with them. 

At Scholastic Magazines they held 
lively discussions of world problems 
with our editorial staff. The next day 
they left for Washington, D.C., to 
meet President Eisenhower. They 
toured the White House’ with 
Kenneth M. Gould, our editor-in- 
chief. They also met U.S. Congress- 
men and spent an evening with 
Stipreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas. During their stay in Wash- 
ington, they were the guests of 
Scholastic Magazines. 

The students end their stay in the 
U.S. on March 26. On that day a last 
big forum will be held at the United 
Nations General Assembly Hall. 





N.Y. Herald Tribune photo 


President Eisenhower greets teen-age students from foreign nations. Students 
had also visited offices of Scholastic Magazines in New York City (story above). 








News in a Nutshell 











The U. S. Weather Bureau will 
again use girls’ names to identify 
luurricanes® in 1955. These are the 
KLITLICS: 

\lice 
edith 
Janet 
Orva 
frudy, Ursa 
Yue hnhe Zelda 

\lice, a 1954 name, is the only 
It was used in January 


Diane, 
Flora, Gladvs, Hilda, lone, 
Katie, Linda, Martha, Nelly, 
Peggy, Rosa, Stella, 
Wilma, Nenia, 


Brenda, Connie, 


Oueena, 
X 


Verna 


epeatel 
to identify a freak storm. This storm 
caught the Bureau by surprise—be- 
lore it had decided on the 1955 
names. ( Normally the hurricane sea- 
on runs from June to November. ) 


Rome, Italy's capital, has opened 
its first subwav line. Passengers ride 
in electric cars. The fare is 40 lire 

6.4 cents) for the entire seven-mile 

trip or any part of it. Half of the 
run is underground. The line won't 
ease traffic conditions. It bypasses 
Rome’s_ traffic-choked center. Some 
Italians jokingly call the line the 
road that “leads from nowhere to 
nowhere.” 


Here’s how Bedford Hills (N. Y.) 
H. S. raised money this year for the 
March of Dimes polio drive: 

The school held an election to 
choose “Miss Bedford Hills of 1955.” 
‘ive milk bottles were put in every 
Each bottle bore the 
candidate. Students 
voted” by dropping money in one 
ot the bottles. The winner was to 
be the candidate who “attracted” 
the most money. The school col- 
lected a total of $115. Vera Anabel, 
u senior, won by the narrow margin 
ol $2.55. 


( lassroom. 


name otf a 


A U. S. deep sea diver has dis- 
covered the ruins of a sunken city 
in Lake Titicaca, world’s highest 
large lake. It forms part of the 
Bolivia-Peru boundary. The- lake, 
12,650 teet above sea level, lies in 
u bowl-shaped hole surrounded by 
two ranges of the Andes Mountains. 

The sunken city probably was 
built hundreds of years ago on an 
island. The island may have sunk 
after a severe earthquake. The diver 
tound the city’s long stone wall 95 
teet below the lake’s surface. 





* Means word is defined on page 14. 


Science News 





International News photos 
This is a tokay gecko, a reptile which 
can walk up and down walls (see below). 


Here’s Tokay Gecko 


The tokay gecko, above, is a small 
lizard-like reptile. It hails from 
southern Asia, where it’s a pet in 
many homes. Boys and girls enjoy 
holding tokay gecko “races.” 

These reptiles feed mainly on in- 
sects. You might call them “walking 
DDTs.” That's how they're used in 
many Asian homes. A few tokay 
geckoes around the house make 
short work of insect pests! 

A full-grown tokay gecko is about 
13 inches long. It has a flat head and 
a thick tail. Its four feet each have 
five toes (see bottom close-up photo). 
Each toe ends in a pad, which has 
many tiny hook-like scales. The 
tokay gecko uses them to climb up 
walls, chairs, trees. It also “hangs 
on” by using small claws which are 
similar to cats’ claws. 

The reptile’s name comes from its 
loud “TUK-kah” chirp. 


Tiny diamonds made of coal dus 

They've been produced by scien 
tists of the General Electric Labora- 
tory at Schenectady, N. Y. The dia 
monds each weigh less than on 
thousandth of a carat*. Like real 
diamonds, they're so hard, they can 
make scratches on any metal. The 
don’t dissolve* in acid. And _ they 
“glow” when X-rayed. . 

Real diamonds, like coal, are al 
most pure Nature's dia 
monds were formed under high tem- 
peratures deep underground millions 
of vears ago. The scientists imitate 
these conditions. They use a huge 
hydraulic press*. It “squeezes” coal 
dust just as tons of rock would 
At the same time, the temperatur 
is raised to 5,000 degrees F. 

Natural diamonds are the hard 
est substance known to man. The\ 
can cut, grind, or bore hard metals 
quickly. Scientists say the new proc- 
ess will enable the U. S. to make its 
own diamonds for industrial use. 

A company in New York Cit 
claims that two of its scientists pro- 
duced man-made diamonds three 
years ago. 


carbon. 


Nylon Artery 

For the first time, an artery made 
of nylon has been used successfull 
in a human being. The nylon artery 
was substituted for a damaged artery 
in a man’s leg. 

An artery is one of many tube- 
like blood vessels in your body. The 
heart pumps blood through arteries 
to parts of the body. If an artery is 
damaged, the blood can’t circulate* 
properly. The blood carries food to 
body cells*. (Blood returns to the 
heart through veins. ) 

Last month a U. S. doctor told 
how he helped one of his patients 
by using the nylon artery. The doc- 
tor is W. Sterling Edwards of the 
Medical College of Alabama. 

He reported that an artery in the 
patient’s leg was badly damaged. 
Blood couldn't circulate through the 
leg. Dr. Edwards feared it might 
have to be cut off. The doctor de- 
cided to operate. He removed the 
damaged section of the artery and 
replaced it with the nylon artery. 
At last reports, the man was getting 
along well. 
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Refugees and 
“Hot Dog King”’ 













FRANCIE’S 
SCHOOLMATES 
OVERSEAS: 


Ci ermany 


No. 5 in a series in which Frances Huffman, 13, 
of Massillon, O., tells about attending school 
in a dozen European countries last spring. 






N the southern part of West Ger- 
many, the United States helped 
build the most modern school I ever 
saw. The rooms have huge plate- 
glass windows. Each room is entirely 
separated from all the others, with 
just a canopy to protect the children 
going to and from classes. The school 
has kitchens, workshops, sewing 
rooms, and even dormitories* for 
orphans. One building is especially 
equipped for crippled children. 

The school cost $900,000, and the 
U. S. paid $200,000 of this as part 
of our aid to West Germany. 

Quite a difference from Victoria 
School, in Darmstadt!* All around 
were ruins of houses wrecked by 
bombs during World War II. The 
school was hit, too. Although it has 
been rebuilt, it is much too small. 


It is designed to hold 600, and 1,500 
children are studying there. They 
go to school in shifts. One week 
boys go in the morning, girls in the 
afternoon. The next week they 
switch around. 

On sunny days classes overflow 
into the playground. The sewing 
class was meeting outdoors the day 
I was there. 

I made a little talk about America 
to an English class. All but two or 
three of the girls understood every- 
thing I said. 

A bakery woman arrived in the 
middle of the afternoon. The girls 
crowded around and for a few cents 
bought a snack which was very 
tasty, but rather dry. 

German girls don’t wear make-up. 
Many of them tie their long hair in 
a little bun on the back of their 
heads. Some of the younger ones 
have long braid loops that seem to 
come out one side of their heads and 
go back in the other side. Most of 
the girls wear long, heavy cotton 
stockings and plain, low-heeled 
shoes. Their dresses are very plain 
and many are home-made. 

I noticed that boys and girls date 
a lot more in Germany than they 
do in southern European countries 
like Spain and Italy. And thev can 


With deskmate Hannelore Kienzler (left in left photo), Francie tours a refugee 
camp at Darmstadt and stops (right photo) to chat with a refugee from communism. 
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“Hot dog king” Friedrich Emmerich 
treats Francie to a_ frankfurter. 


go out by themselves without hav- 
ing an older person to chaperone 
them. 

I lived with a German family, the 
Kienzlers, in Darmstadt. They risked 
their lives when they fled from their 
former home in Communist-held 
East Germany. 

“It was very simple,” Hannelore 
Kienzler told me calmly. “Father 
made very careful plans for our es- 
cape. Then he loaded us into a 
truck and drove quickly across the 
border.” 

The Kienzlers have no TV set, no 
automobile, no expensive furniture. 
But they have plenty of good bread 
and potatoes and coffee. They ride 
bicycles or take healthy walks. And 
they are full of joy to be alive and 
free. 

In Frankfurt* I had great fun 
meeting a giant of a man named 
Friedrich Emmerich. He owns a 
meat packing company and he says 
he is the grandson of the man who 
invented hot dogs. 

“My grandfather made little 
smoked sausages, which we call 
frankfurters,” he told me. “He began 
shipping them to the U. S. in 1870. 
In 1893 he put them on exhibit at 
the Chicago World’s Fair. People 
sampled the sausages. Soon they 
were selling so fast that American 
companies started making frank- 
furters, too. Someone nicknamed 
them ‘hot dogs’—maybe because they 
look like our long German dachs- 
hund* dogs. I still make them the 
same way my grandfather did.” 


* Word pronounced or defined on p. 14. 





The flag of Israel with six- 
pointed Star of David. 


“AND I will bring you into the 

land which I swore to give to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob; 
and I will give it you for a posses- 
sion. T.am the LORD.” 

These words are from the Bible 

Exodus 6:8). They contain God's 
promise to Moses to lead the Jews 
out of slavery in Egypt and into a 
land of their own. 

The Jews did leave Egypt. They 
found their “promised land” at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean— 
the land we now call Palestine. 

They had to fight to win it. They 
conquered the people there and set 
up their own kingdom. Under King 
David, the Jews became a powerful 
nation. That was nearly 3.000 vears 
ago 

Later 
They carried away some of the Jews 
Finally the 
drove out most of the Jews who were 
still in Palestine 


foreign conquerors came 


as captives Romans 


THE JEWS SCATTERED 


For nearly 2,000 years the Jews 
were scattered among many coun- 
tries. In most places where they 
settled, they were not very popular. 
Sometimes they were beaten or 
killed—for no crime except just be- 
ing Jews 

Through this time of suffering they 
remembered God's promise to Abra- 
ham. \lany of them longed to return 
to Eretz Yisroel—“‘the land of Israel” 
-as they called the country of their 
ancestors 

After World War I thousands of 
Jews did return to Palestine. 

During the 1930s and 1940s the 
German Nazis murdered millions of 
Jews in Europe. Those who survived 
wished more eagerly than ever to 
leave Europe and go to Palestine. 

There were many obstacles. A 


® Word defined or pronounced on p. 14. 





ISRAEL 


majority of the people in Palestine 
were Arabs, and many of them did 
not want the Jews to move in, too. 
There was fighting between Arabs 
and Jews. 

The British ruled Palestine at that 
time. They feared the trouble be- 
tween Arabs and Jews would get 
worse if more Jews arrived. So the 
British tried to keep Jews from com- 
ing to Palestine. 

But the Jews in Palestine were de- 
termined to build 
nation. They were determined to let 
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themselves a 

















Map for Junior Scholastic by Dick Meyer 
Solid color marks Israel; light color, 
parts of Palestine held by the Arabs. 


in Jews from other lands. So the 
Jews in Palestine fought against 
both the British and Arabs. 

Finally, in 1948, the British left 
Palestine. Immediately the Jews 
there announced that their land was 
a free and independent nation. They 
named it Israel. 

The new nation had another war 
to fight. This time the combined 
armies of half a dozen neighboring 
countries attacked. These neighbors 
are Arab countries. They sided with 
the Arabs inside Palestine, who did 
not want to be ruled by the Jews. 

In 1949 the United Nations got 
the two sides to stop fighting. By 
that time Israel controlled most of 
Palestine (see map). But the neigh- 
boring Arab nations still hold part 
of Palestine. 


THE JEWS REUNITED 

The leaders of Iszael believed that 
the new country was the “promised 
land” of JewS everywhere. They an- 
nounced that any Jew was welcome 
to come to Israel. This call to come 
“home” to Israel is known as the “in- 
gathering of the exiles*.” Today, 
about 15 per cent of the Jews in the 
world live in Israel. Half of them 
came there from other lands. More 
are coming all the time. 

If you visited Israel, you might 
wonder why the Jews struggled so 
hard and long to set up a nation 
there. Israel is not a rich land. The 


country is very small. Dry and stony — 


hills cover much of the land. 

More than half of the country, the 
Negev, is a place of barren plains 
and mountains. In summer the sun 
burns down. Much of the land is 
desert. 

North of the Negev, the land rises 
to form a plateau which covers the 
central part of Israel. To the east the 
plateau slopes down to the narrow 
Jordan valley. This valley includes 
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the Dead Sea. It lies further below 
* sea level than any other place in the 
world. 

To the west of the plateau lies a 
coastal plain. It is warm in summer 
and gets plenty of water. Olives, figs, 
lemons, and oranges grow there. 

The northern region of Israel is 
called Galilee. In its broad valleys, 
the soil is fertile. The people grow 
wheat and vegetables and _ fruit. 
They keep cows. 

The Israelis grow all—and more— 
of the fruits and vegetables they 
need. But they buy grain and meat 
from abroad. This costs more than 
they can afford. So the Israelis are 
trying to improve their land to grow 
more food. They are irrigating hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of once 
useless land. 

In places which used to be desert 
the Israeli farmers have set up new 
settlements. There are 60 of these 
settlements in the Negev alone. In 
some of them, all the farmers are 
joint owners. This kind of “collective 
farm,” owned jointly by all who live 
there, is called a kibbutz*. In other 
farm settlements, each farmer owns 
his own land. 

Though many Israelis are farmers, 
most of the people live in the cities. 
There the Jews are building indus- 
tries. Two of the biggest are a Kaiser- 
Frazer automobile assembly plant in 
Haifa and a Philco refrigerator fac- 
tory in Tel Aviv. 


INDUSTRIES OF ISRAEL 


Already Israel has more factories 
than any other country in the Middle 
East. Much of the money to build 
and run them comes from Jews in 
other countries. However, the Israelis 
hope this aid from abroad will not 
be needed very long. They are plan- 
ing to build more factories. They 
hope to sell manufactured goods 
abroad. In this way they can earn 
money to pay for the food and raw 
materials they must buy from other 
countries. The fact is, that most ma- 
terials for Israel’s industry must 
come from abroad. Israel has few 
minerals—no coal—no oil—little wa- 
terpower. 

With so few resources, the Israelis 
will have a tough job turning their 
small country into a modern indus- 
tial nation. And there are other 
problems. Although most of the Is- 
raelis are Jews, they are not alike in 
other ways. The people come from 


many different countries. They speak 
different languages. They have dif- 
ferent customs. There are professors 
and doctors from Europe—and there 
are Middle East tribesmen who 
never saw a bed or lived in a house. 
They must learn to live and work 
together. 

You may say, “Different kinds of 
people came to the U. S. and they 
got on all right.” The U. S. has been 
called a “melting pot” in which peo- 
ple from many lands learned to be- 
come Americans. But our people 
have had hundreds of years to get 
used to each other. And the U. S. is 
a big country with rich resources. 
Israel is small and poor and in a 
hurry. 





ISRAEL AT A GLANCE 


Area: 8,048 sq. miles. (A little 
smaller than Massachusetts. ) 

Population: About 1,670,000. 
About 725,000 Jewish people have 
entered Israel from abroad. After 
Israel became independent 850,000 
Arabs left the country but 185,000 
Arabs remain in Israel. 

Capital: Jerusalem. 

Government: Parliament (the 
Knesset) is elected by the people. 
It consists of one house with 120 
members. The prime minister is a 
member of the Knesset and re- 
mains in office only as long as the 
Knesset supports him. The Knesset 
elects a president every five years. 
The president has little power. 














United Pr 


A rabbi who came from Poland (left) teaches Israeli boys about the Bible. 
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Many of its people lived in com- 
fort before they came to Israel. They 
are used to up-to-date houses and 
cars and other modern comforts. 
They want to have the same things 
in Israel. To get them, they've got to 
build up the country—and fast. 

The Israelis have another prob- 
lem. They are partly surrounded by 
enemies—the Arab countries. The 
Arabs fought to prevent the Jews 
from forming the new nation of 
Israel. The Arabs failed. But they 
won't make peace. Israe] must stay 
on constant guard against sudden 
attacks. Israeli soldiers guard the 
country’s frontiers night and day. 
There are constant clashes between 
Israeli and Arab soldiers. Every few 
weeks: somebody is killed. 

The Arab countries refuse to trade 
with Israel. They’re trying to make 
things as hard as possible for Israel. 

Because they can’t trade with their 
neighbors, the goods that Israel sells 
to other countries have to be sent 
long distances. Shipping costs raise 
the prices of these goods and make 
them harder to sell. 

But Israel’s Jews are used to 
trouble and hardships. Their ances- 
tors waited two thousand years for a 
country of their own. Now the Jews 
have their country, they're deter- 
mined to keep it. They’re determined 
to make Israel strong, rich and suc- 
cessful. And they’re determined to 
make one united people of the “in- 
gathered exiles” from all parts of the 
globe. 








Jew and Arab of Israel 


the Bible. One of the most impor- 


as told to M. Lois Jones 


By MALKA STEINFELD 


“@HALOM.” Sjigg 
That's the He- ‘ 


brew word = for 
“peace.” We use 
it to sav “hello” * 
Ol “goodbve.” 

People who ee 
came from many ms 
ditferent coun- * 


tries live in Israel. 
They speak many languages. My 
iamily speaks Yiddish at home. 
That's something like German, and 
is the language spoken by many 
Jews in Germany. But here in Israel 
we all learn to speak one language— 
Hebrew. It is a modern form of the 
language spoken by the Jews 3,000 
Vears 
Like thousands of other families 
who fled 
from Europe. My parents used to 
live in During World War 
{1 the invaded Poland. 
parents off to a 


carried my 
Siberia. That's where I 


ago. 


here, we were refugees 
Poland 
Russians 
Phe, 
village in 
as born. 

After the war ended 
my two older sisters and I escaped 
Siberia and went to live in 
Berlin, Germany. Finally we man- 


my parents, 
from 


ied to get to Israel. 
At first we lived in a special camp 
for refugees. Then my father found 


INP photo 
This is Chamis Kalka, a Christian Arab 
(like Kamal Dahoud—story on page 9). 





us a place to live in Jaffa*. When 
1 was in the sixth grade we moved 
to Tel Aviv, the largest city in Israel. 

Now we live in a four-room apart- 
ment. My two older sisters and I 
share a bedroom. They give mother 
all the help she needs in the house, 
so I don’t have much work to do at 
home. 

[ am in the seventh grade. I go 
to school every day except Saturday. 
That is our Sabbath day, when we 
worship at the synagogue*. On the 
other six days, I get to school at 8 
in the morning. I study math, He- 
brew, geography, history, nature, 
and Mishna. Mishna is a class on 
how to understand the Bible. 

Classes end at 1:30 and I go home 
tor lunch. Sometimes we have kebab, 
my favorite dish. Mother makes it 
by roasting spiced meat, onions, and 
tomatoes on a skewer. 

After lunch I do my homework 
or work at my embroidering or 
play with my friends. Our favorite 
game is dodgeball. Sometimes I read. 
| like adventure stories and histori- 
cal novels. I go to bed at nine. 

Sometimes our class goes on field 
trips. One time we helped in the 
government program to improve the 
land. We had great fun clearing 
ground and planting trees. 

We have many holidays during 
the year. Most of them celebrate 
events which you can read about in 
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The majority of recent Jewish arrivals 
have come from Asia and North Africa. 


tant festivals is Passover. It lasts 
about a week, usually in April. We 
get three weeks’ holiday from school 
for it. 

Passover commemorates a_ Bible 
story of the time when the Jews 
were slaves in Egypt. God punished 
the Egyptians by sending down an 
angel to kill the eldest son of every 
Egyptian family. To save the Jews, 
Moses ordered all Jewish families 
to put a special mark on their doors. 
The angel “passed over” these houses 
and spared their sons. 

About a month before 
we celebrate Purim. It commemo- 
rates the Bible story of Esther. She 
saved the Jews when the Persians 
planned to kill them. 


Passover 


OUR BIG NIGHT 


On the night before Purim we 
have a big celebration with chil- 
dren's firecrackers and noisemakers. 
Flags fly from lampposts, the shops 
are filled with special decorations. 
and we exchange presents with our 
relatives and friends. Some of us 
wear cowboy costumes, and_ the 
whole celebration is so noisy it re- 
minds me of the movies 
about vour Wild West. 

The fifth of Iyar is our Independ- 
ence Day. Iyar is one of the months 
in the Hebrew calendar. It falls at 
the same time as your month of May. 
On the fifth of Ivar (May Mth 


I've seen 


1948, Israel became an independent 
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This Jewish girl lives and works on o 
kibbutz — one of the collective farms. 
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country. On the night before Inde- 
pendence Day many people cele- 
brate by dancing in the streets. 

1 don’t understand English too 
well, but it would be fun to get 
your letters. My school principal 
used to live in New York City and 
he will help me read them. My ad- 
Malka Steinfeld, Aliah 
Street 25, Tel Aviv, Israel. 
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By KAMAL DAHOUD 
town of 


xe 
Nazareth, 


where I live, is 
one of the most 
famous places in 
the world. Jesus 
lived here when 
he was a boy. 

In summertime 
Nazareth is very 
crowded with tourists from all over 
the world. They come to look at the 
old well which, some people say, 
was used by Jesus’ mother, Mary, 
nearly two thousand years ago. 

Tourists also come to look at the 
old churches. One of them, the 
Church of Annunciation, is the one 
my family attends. It is a Greek 
Orthodox church. It gets its name 
from the Bible story of the angel 
Gabriel's visit to Mary. He told her 
that she would have a son, Jesus. 
The name “Annunciation” 
from this “announcement.” 

The people of our church believe 
it stands on the verv spot where 


comes 
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Amos Dank, sailor of Israel’s new navy, 
is a “‘sabra’’ (native-born Palestinian). 





Gabriel visited Mary. There is no 
written record of just where Mary 
and Joseph lived. So some people 
believe Gabriel came to Mary at 
another place in our village. Roman 
Catholics have built another Church 
of the Annunciation at that spot. 

I am an Arab. Most of the Arab 
families in Israel are Christians— 
Protestants, Roman Catholics and 
Greek Orthodox. The other Arabs 
believe in the Moslem religion. 

When the country of Israel was 
formed, many Arab families left and 
never came back. Many of the Arab 
families who stayed in Israel live 
in Nazareth 

I was born in Nazareth 15 vears 
ago. I'm the youngest of our family 
of three boys and three girls. My 
family split up after Israel became 
independent. Two of my brothers 
and one sister are now living in the 
Arab country of Jordan. Mv other 
sister lives in the Arab section of 
Jerusalem which is controlled by 
jordan. My father died eight vears 
ago. 5 

My brother, and sister, mother and 
I live in a big house with limestone 
walls and a red tile roof. Most 
houses in Nazareth are built of the 
same materials. We rent the down- 
stairs part to another family, and we 
live upstairs. I take care of the 
garden and pick the lemons and al- 
monds from our trees when they're 
ripe. 


a 


* Word pronounced or defined on p. 14. 
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Near the border, shepherds and farmers 
carry guns in case of attacks by Arabs. 
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I get up early in the morning 
and have breakfast about six. We 
have bread, margarine, jam, cheese, 
and leban, a kind of sour cream. 

It takes me about five minutes to 
walk to the Baptist school, where 
I'm in the eighth grade. Morning 
classes last from 8 till 11:45. I study 
history, geography, civics, math, the 
Bible, science, music, and three lan- 
guages. These languages are Arabic, 
which most Arabs speak; Hebrew, 
the official language of Israel; and 
English. 


MY FAVORITE FOOD 


At noon I go home for lunch. 
Sometimes mother fixes kussa*, 
which is ground meat, spices, and 
rice stuffed into a long, small squash. 
Kussa is raised in some parts of the 
U. S. You call it vegetable marrow. 

Afternoon classes last from 1:15 
to 3:45. When they're over, we play 
volleyball or football. 

Sometimes on week ends we take 
a bus to Lake Tiberias for a swim. 
The ancient Sea of Galilee is called 
Lake Tiberias nowadays. The whole 
area around the lake is below sea 
level. When it’s cool in the hills 
around Nazareth, it’s roasting hot 
down near the lake and in the Jordan 
River valley. The Jordan flows out 
of the lake. The lake itself is fed by 


streams and the water is cold. 


FARMING IN SUMMER 


Last summer, from July through 
September, | worked on a coopera- 
tive farm near Acre. The Hebrew 
name tor a cooperative farm is 
kibbutz.* Boys and girls can apply 
to work in a kibbutz during their 
summer vacations. Going to one is 
like going to camp except that we 
live in dormitories and help in the 
farm work. 

Our most important holidays are 
religious ones. We are members -of 
the Greek Orthodox church and 
celebrate Jesus’ birth on January 7. 
Dressed in our best clothes, we go 
to church at 4 a.m. The men and 
boys sit on one side of the centei 
aisle, the women and girls on the 
other. The service ends at 8. Then 
we walk around the town and visit 
our friends. They give us cakes, 
cookies, chocolates, and candy. 

1 know English pretty well and 
would like to get vour letters. My 
address is: Kamal Dahoud, Baptist 
School. P. O. Box 20, Nazareth, 


Israel. 








N the third night of hunger, Noni 

thought of the dog. Nothing of 
flesh and blood lived upon the floating 
ice island with its towering berg except 
those two. 

When the ice broke up, Noni had 
lost his sled, his food, his furs, even 
his knife. He had saved only Nimuk, 
his great devoted husky. And now the 
two, marooned on the ice, eyed each 
other warily—each keeping his distance. 

Noni’s love for Nimuk was real, very 
real—as real as hunger and cold nights 
and the gnawing pain of his injured leg 
in its homemade brace. But the men 
of his village killed their dogs when 
food was scarce, didn’t they? And with- 
out thinking twice about it. 

And Nimuk, he told himself, when 
hungry enough would seek food. “One 
of us will soon be eating the other,” 
Noni thought. “So. . .” 

He could not kill the dog with his 
bare hands. Nimuk was powerful, and 
much fresher than he. A weapon, then, 
was essential*. 

Removing his mittens, he unstrapped 
the brace from his leg. When he had 
hurt his leg a few weeks before, he 
had fashioned the brace from bits of 
harness and two thin strips of iron. 

Kneeling now, he wedged one of the 
iron strips into a crack in the ice, and 
began to rub the other against it. 

He worked on, trying not to remem- 
ber why. The slab of iron had an edge 
now. It had begun to take shape. Day- 
light found his task completed. 

Noni pulled the finished knife from 
the ice and thumbed its edge. The sun’s 
glare, reflected from it, stabbed at his 


Reprinted by permission from the Ameri- 
can Magazine. Copyright, 1942, by the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


Two 
Were Left 


By HUGH B. CAVE 


Nimuk had been Noni’s 
most devoted husky—now 
it was kill or be killed 


eyes and momentarily* blinded him. 

Noni steeled himself. 

“Here, Nimuk!” he called softly. 

The dog suspiciously watched him. 

“Come here,” Noni called. 

Nimuk came closer. Noni read fear 
in the animal’s gaze. He read hunger 
and suffering in the dog’s labored 
breathing and awkward, dragging 
crouch. His heart wept. He hated him- 
self and fought against it. 

Closer Nimuk came, wary* of his 
intentions. Now Noni felt a thickening 
in his throat. He saw the dog’s eyes 
and they were wells of suffering. 

Now! Now was the time to strike! 

A great sob shook Noni’s kneeling 
body. He cursed the knife. He swayed 
blindly, flung the weapon far from 
him. With empty hands outstretched he 
stumbled toward the dog, and fell. 

The dog growled ominously*® as he 
warily circled the boy’s body. And now 
Noni was sick with fear. 

In flinging away the knife, he had 


*Means word is defined on page 14. 





chads peck 





left himself defenseless. He 
weak to crawl after it now. He was at 
Nimuk’s mercy, and Nimuk was hun- 
gry. 

The dog had circled him and was 
creeping up from behind. Noni heard 
the rattle of saliva in the savage throat. 

He shut his eyes, praying that the 
attack might be swift. He felt the dog’s 
feet against his leg, the hot rush of 
Nimuk’s breath against his neck. A 
scream gathered in the boy’s throat. 

Then he felt the dog’s hot tongue 
caressing his face. 

Noni’s eyes opened, incredulously* 
staring. Crying softly, he thrust out 
an arm and drew the dog’s head down 
against his own... . 

The plane came out of the south an 
hour later. Its pilot, a young man of 
the coast patrol, looked down and saw 
the large floating floe*, with the berg 
rising from its center. And he saw 
something flashing. 

It was the sun gleaming on some- 
thing shiny, which moved. His curiosity 
aroused, the pilot banked his ship and 
descended, circling the flog. Now he 
saw, in the shadow of the peak of ice, 
a dark, still shape that appeared to be 
human. Or were there two shapes? 

He set his ship down in a water 
lane and investigated, There were two 
shapes, boy and dog. The boy was un- 
conscious but alive. The dog whined 
feebly. “A few days’ rest and care back 
at the base, and they'll be O. K.,” the 
pilot said to himself as he carried boy 
and dog to the plane. 

The gleaming object which had 
trapped the pilot’s attention was a 
crudely fashioned knife, stuck point 
first into the ice a little distance away, 
and quivering in the wind.-THE END. 


was too 

















Short Shots 





No, no, this isn’t a frog imitating the Statue of Liberty. It’s 
Dick Dailey, of Hayward (Calif.) H. S., probably the greatest 
schoolboy high jumper in the land. Dick is shown clearing 
6’ 636”, only 34” off the national high school record. Experts 
claim he’s a cinch to smash the mark to bits this spring. 


| FEEL LIKE | COULD COAST 
A MILE ON THESE U.S. 
we’ ROYALS...THEY SURE ROLL! 
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THESE NEW “iN 
MIDDLEWEIGHTS 
SURE MAKE ‘e : S 
YOUR BIKE LOOK Ty ©. 
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" Betrer cet 2 
U.S.ROYALS 
AND KEEP uP! 


TALK ABOUT EASY GOING! 
THESE U.S.ROYALS ARE 
A BREEZE. TAKE THE 

PUSH OUT OF 
PEDALING! 


SURE SMOOTH OUT 
THE BuMPs! 


) U.S.ROYA 


bicycle tires 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY ¢ 549 East Georgia Street e Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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HE SOUTH is getting knocked for a hoop these days. 

It’s slowly but surely going basketball crazy. At one 
time, only Kentucky, North Carolina, and North Carolina 
State were rated as powers. The rest of Dixie was con- 
sidered no-man’s basketball land. 

But there’ve been some changes made, and nobody is 
pooh-poohing Southern basketball any more. Louisiana State 
produced a great club between 1952 and 1954. Furman is 
now one of the greatest scoring machines in the land. 
Alabama, with a pair of great ones in Jerry Harper and 
George Linn, is making a bid for national fame. And (as | 
write this) Georgia Tech is the only team in the land that 
has beaten Kentucky, the country’s No. 1 team. 

Want more proof? Chew on this: The three greatest 
rookies in the pro league all hail from the South! Bob 
Pettit is from L.S.U., Frank Selvy from Furman, and Frank 
Ramsey from Kentucky. 


> When Bud Wilkinson, famous football coach at Okla 
homa, says his prayers every night, he always wishes long 
life and good health to a farmer named Paul Burris. Paul 
runs a one-man football farm for Bud. He’s produced six 
sons, and look at what they've done for Oklahoma: 

(1) Buddy was All-American guard in 1948; (2) Kurt 
was All-American center in 1954; (3) Bob will be regular 
fullback in 1955; (4-5) Lynn and Lyle, 17-year-old twins, 
were the mainstays of the powerful Muskogee H. S. eleven 
last fall, and will arrive at Oklahoma next September—Lynn 
is a crunching guard and Lyle a driving fullback; (6) Don 
also starred at Muskogee but a broken arm confined him to 
a vear of jayvee ball at Oklahoma.—HERMAN MasINn 
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EASY DOES IT 
with U.S. ROYAL 


Wdlaweaghkt tires 
Talk about speed! Middle- 
weight tires give you the 
pedaling ease of a lightweight 
bike, with the strength and 
safety of a balloon tire. 
"You can bring your bike up [ 
to date, too, with great new | 
U.S. ROYAL Middleweight 
tires. They fit any regular bal- 
loon tire rim. See your U.S. 
ROYAL Bike Tire Dealer today. 










































Junior Writers 





Do 
poems, 
Writers, 
Street, 
tions 


you like to write? Send 
essays, and stories to: 
Junior Scholastic, 33 West 
New York N. Y. 


should be longer 


your 
Junior 
4? 
Contribu- 
than 500 


youl name 


36, 
no 
words and must include 
school, 
ture, stating this is vour original work 
Do not sen | 
Vv anyone els 


work of Junior 


grade, ind your teacher’s signa- 
in contributions written 
the 
readers only 


This column is tor 


Si holastic 


The Countryside 


How beautiful 
In the summer, 


the 


spring, 


countryside 
and fall, 
During winter when the snow does hide 


‘Miss Nature” 


from our call. 


In spring the flowers blossom, 


The lakes and streams they flow. 





A LIFELONG HOBBY ~ 
FOR EVERY BOY — 
EVERY DAD! 








Now...Develop & Enlarge 
your own pictures with an 


fr KIT 


EASY — FUN — INEXPENSIVE 
See FR Kits wherever cameras are sold. 


‘4 For FREE booklet, write 


THE FR CORPORATION 








957 Brook Ave., N.Y. 51, N.Y. 
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The animals gain their kingdom, 
While the North 
The Summer scene too, 
With ree and fi 
While bi: 


To the spring 


is pretty, 
igrant flowers. 
ado, 


ls sing their sweet 


S ¢ irly showers. 
While fall is just 
Vhen Jack Frost 


more glorious 


marke Ss his Sigu 


With “Christmas” trees victorious, 
All brightened up with lights 

So if you ever wander by 

The fields and hills away, 


Remember that the countrvside, 


Is where I'll always stray 


Beverly Dahn 
Peckham Jr. 
Teacher, Mrs. Mae Eberl 


School Room Philosophy 
My school work has a habit 
Of piling up on me, 
I always think that it’s all done, 
seems to be. 


But it never 
don’t care so much for arithmetic, 
To me it’s such a bore; 


Geography is interesting, 
With all its worldly bore. 
Spelling and Reading, 
I like, you see, 
Because they come easily to me. 
History and Civics 
I can endure; 
Science and Hygiene, 
I like much more. 
In all these studies, 
I do my best; 
But Sports are still, 
My chief interest. 
Scott St. John, Grade 8 


Huff School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Teacher, Sve L. Barritt 


Sister 


Nice to chat with, good to know, 
| Glad to have her where I go. 
Kind in trouble, bright in joy, 
Brilliant as a Christmas toy. 
Always faithful, always true, 
That’s my sister, yes, that’s you. 


Janet Goodison, Grade 7 


Heuvelton Central, Heuvelton, N. Y. 


Teacher, Irwin Failows 


and West wind blow. 


H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE NAME 
TO REMEMBER IN 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


Fg 


ARMSTRONG COMPANY 





» Alas 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


ELKHART, INDIANA 








Right This Way 


A girl in St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


has this problem: 


My parents won't let me date. I hate 
to sneak out, but I do want to date a 
certain boy. Would it be all right to 
meet him at the movies? 


Wouldn't “sneaking out” really be 
defeating your own purpose? Your par- 
ents aren't going to let you date until 
they think you're mature enough. But 
sneaking out would prove that you 
aren't mature at all! Besides, would you 
really have fun if you had to worry 
every minute about being caught? 

If your parents won't let you go out 
with Johnny, perhaps they'll let you 
invite him to your home some evening. 
Or maybe they'll let you give a party 
and invite Johnny. Once they learn to 
know him, your chances of dating him 
later on will be much greater. “ 

Remember, you must prove to your 
parents that you are growing up. Once 
they know you can handle your re- 
sponsibilities in an adult way, they’ll 
be much more willing to grant you 
adult privileges. 

Wis., 


A girl in Bennett, wants to 


know: 


I have a terrible time stretching my 
allowance over the week. Do you have 
any suggestions? 


Have you tried a budget? It might 
seem like too much trouble at first. 
But it’s the best way to make sure you 
won't be stuck without a cent by the 
middle of the week. 

Each week, when you get your al- 
lowance, make a list of your every- 
week expenses (lunch money, bus fare, 
notebook paper, etc.). Put that amount 
away, so that you won't be tempted 
to spend it. Then divide what you've 
got left into departments: after-school 
snacks, movies, and so on. And it’s also 
a good idea to keep track of every 
penny you spend for a few weeks. 
Calif., 


From a boy in San Jose, comes 


this question: 


When a boy’s walking with two girls, 
should he walk between them or on the 
outside, next to the curb? 


Ordinarily, of course, the boy’s place 
is on the outside. However, when he’s 
with two girls, it makes more sense 
for him to walk between them. In that 
way, he can give both girls an equal 
share of his attention. Otherwise, the 
girl on the inside might find herself 
outside the conversation, 











PRESIDENTIAL 
QUIZ- 
WORD 


This President, who has 
been called the founder 
of the “spoils system,” 




































































was born on Mar 
15, 1767. Definitions 
marked by star (*) 
tell you more about 
him. 
y “ 
7 
14 15 
16 7 (8 19 
20 2i 22 
23 24 25 
26 27 
28 











1. The following (abbrev.). 

3. South Carolina (abbrev.), where this 
President was born 
Mountain chain in Europe 


3 
8. Sound made by an owl. 


10. — — — Baba and the 40 Thieves 
ll. He was known as “— — — Hickory.” 
12. Come afterward, as a result. 


14. Andrew =~ — =~ = « — — , seventh 
President of the United States 

16. Exclamation of satisfaction 

17. You see with this. 

18. Exclamation of surprise or sorrow. 

20. Adam and — — -—. 

22. Start a lawsuit against someone. 
(Also a girl’s name. ) 

23. Suspicious of bankers, he fought 
against the B — — — of the United 
States and vetoed a bill to give it a 
new charter (1832) 

25. Lowest double-numeral figure 

26. A devil. 


‘28. He held the military rank of — — - 
(abbrev.). 


1. Note of the musical scale above mi. 


2. He was military governor of this de- 
partment before it became a state 
(abbrev.). . 

3. Turf (rhymes with “cod” ). 


aay 


. Cent (abbrev.). 

6. An excuse or apology. (Letters also 
make up the word “leap.” ) 

. From the time of (rhymes with 
“prince” ). 

. In 1824 the of Repre- 
sentatives did not choose him as Presi- 


on! 








dent although he had more electoral 
votes than any of the other candi- 
ates. 

9. Short for oleomargarine. 


13. It’s always above you 

14. Important island in the Republic of 
Indonesia. 

15. Part of speech in grammar, usually 
the name of a person or thing 

16. Masculine pronoun 

19. I am; thou art; — — is 

21. Finish. 

°22. He was named United States — — - 
(abbrev.) in Congress in 1797 and 
igain in 1823 

24. Barrel. 

25. 2,000 pounds. 

27 Myself 


Answers this week in Teacher's Guide; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to Feb. 23 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-ha; 3-A.P.; 5-Erie; 8-rock; 10- 
Cox; ll-ext.; 12-tease: 14-Harding; 16-la; 
17-ton; 18-R.N.; 20-E.S.T.; 22-San; 23-hio; 
25-Dom; 26-Naval; 28-rim 

DOWN: l-he; 2-Arc; 3-Act; 4-pk.; 6-10ta; 
7-exert; 8-resin; 9-oxen; 13-Ado; 14-hash; 
15-gram; 16-Le; 19-N.N.; 21l-tin; 22-sol; 24- 
oar; 25-dam; 27-VI 


Better Than You 


Dick: “I can wear out a pair of shoes 
in five weeks, a pair of pants in three 
months.” 

Bill: “That's nothing. | wear out a 
pair of parents in two hours.’ 

Da 


niel Bradle Brown School, Peabody 


Mass 
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Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 


by 
Miesse, Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Columbus, O. 


CUTE CLOWNS. Photo Suzanne 





GOOD MORNING! By Frankie Weisberg, 
Highland Jr. H. S., Louisville, Ky. 
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A full year’s subscription 
(6 issues) costs only 25¢. 
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SHE READS [oon- lopics FOR: } 
Gatgets 10 MAKE —yacy WWRRS ate Catchers 


Judy’s Teen-Torics will bring you lots of 
wonderful 
personal as a letter . 
citement and news! 6 sparkling issues a 
year to keep you right up to the absolute 
minute. You'll love it! 
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Judy’s Teen-Topics, Dept. Q-113, Dennison, 
Framingham, Massachusetts 






Good Looks 
and Fashions 
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It’s 
.. full of fun, ex- 


‘“*teen-time’’ ideas. as 








O 25¢ enclosed for 1 year’s subscription. 
(6 issues) 
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GEARLESS(FOSDICK .. 





by AL CAPP 

TANKS FER YOUR 
AUTY GRAFT, 
FOSDICK /7- 
(" WHILE HES 
TRYIN’ T’SPELL 
HIS NAME, “LL 
SLICE OFF His 


















HMI- (-"iT'S A B/T COOL, TODAY. 


70 BE LOOKING ME IN THE EYESS') 


yy 
CHARMING! BUT SHE DOESN'T sco 
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EGAD/’-| DON'T LOOK MY BEST! 
LL APPLY A DASH OF WILDROOT 
CREAM- , WITH SOOTHING 








KEEPS HAIR NEAT AND NATURALSS 
RELIEVES DRYNESS? REMOVES 
LOOSE, UGLY DANDRUFF! 

GET WILDROOT CREAM- 

OIL. CHARLIESY 


HAIR THE NATURAL WAY! 
ABSOLUTELY NON- 
ALCOHOLIC. WITH 

NATURAL INGREDIENTS. 
BUY AMERICA’S 




















WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


debate. A debate is a discussion 
between people who hold different 
opinions. It’s sometimes called a 


| “war of words.” In a debate you try 


to better your opponent by talking 
more convincingly than he does. In 
a debate you should never resort to 
your fists. But a very long time ago 
people did. 

The original word trom which 
debate comes was the Latin batuere 
meaning “to beat.” When the ancient 
Romans added the prefix de to 
form the word debatuere, its mean- 
ing became “to beat down.” 

The word next turned up 
French as debatre, meaning 


in 
“to 


| fight.” The English kept this same 
meaning when they first took over 
the word as debate. 

But during the 16th century peo- 
ple stopped using debate as a fight- 








ing word. Instead it came to mean 
“to discuss,” “to consider.” To make 
sure that debates never turn into 
fights, careful rules have been drawn 
up to keep order while they're go- 
ing on. 


It’s Your Move 


There are many English words re- 
lated to debate. Among them are 
these five “fighting” words. In the 
blank space before each word in 
Column I, write in the number of 
the correct definition from Column 
II. 

Column I 
a. battle 
__b. battalion 
—c. batter 
__d. battery 
__e. combat 
Column II 
. to beat with successive blows 
. a fight or struggle 
. 2 or more pieces of artillery under 
one command 
. military unit containing two o: 
more companies 
. encounter between 
forces 





One 


pes 


two armed 


A 





BEGG aes 


Words starred (*) in this issue are defined 
or pronounced here. 

carat (KAR-at; both a’s as in “at”). 
Noun. A unit of weight for precious 
stones. 

cell. Noun. A tiny section of the body 
of a living creature in which life-giving 
fluids are built up. 

circulate (SUR-ku-late; first u as in 
“urn”; second u as in “cube”). Verb. To 
move about and return to the starting 
point. 

dissolve (dih-ZOLV). Verb. To melt 
a solid by placing it in a liquid (for in- 
stance, sugar in water). 

dormitory (DOOR-mih-tor-ih). Noun. 
A place where a number of people 
sleep. 


essential (eh-SEHN-shall). Adjective. 


| Necessary. 


exile (EK-sil; i as in “ice”). A person 


| forced to leave his own country. 


floe (pronounced “flow”). Noun. A 


B | low, flat mass of floating ice. 


hurricane (HER-ih-kane). Noun. A 
large and violent tropical windstorm. 

incredulously (in- KRED-u-luhs-ly; 
first u as in “cube”). Adverb. Unbeliev- 
ingly. 

hydraulic press (hi-DRO-lihk; i as in 
“ice”; o as in “orb”), Noun. A press op- 
erated by water power. 

momentarily (MO-men-TER-ih-ly). 
Adverb. Soon, at any moment. 

ominously (OHM-ih-nuhs-ly). 
verb. Indicating fear or dread. 

synagogue (SIHN-a-gog; a@ as in 
“ask”). Noun. A Jewish place of meet- 
ing and worship. 

wary (WAR-ih; a as in “care”). Ad- 
jective. Cautious. 


Ad- 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


dachshund (DAHKS-hoont). 
» Darmstadt (DARM-stat; second a as 
in “at”). 

Frankfurt (F RANGK-fert). 

Jaffa (JAF-a; first a as in “at”; secoud 
a as in “sofa”). 

kibbutz (kih-BUTZ). 

kussa (KU-sa; « as in “cube”; a as in 
“sofa”). 











Time-Consuming 
Joe: “I can get up and get to school 
in 15 minutes. How long does it take 
you? 
Pete: “It takes me half an hour—but 
] wash!” 
‘ ge Weis, Grand View School, Milwaukee, Wis 
Proof Positive 
Nancy: “How do we know the cow 
jumped over the moon?” 
Carol: “I don’t know. How?” 
Nancy: “By the Milky Way, of 
course.” 
Carol Gollos, Northridge (Calif Jr H. B 
First Aid 
Bob: “My music teacher says I have 
a fine voice and should go far.” 
Ralph: “Splendid! Til help you 
pack.” 
Donald West, Lewisburg Pa Joint A. 8 
All Very Clear 
Peggy: “You look better today, Peter. 


How is your cold?” 
Peter: “Well, I'm better than I was 
before, but I’m not as good as I was 


before I got as bad as I am now.” 
Maryann Dommert, Jennings, La 
Courteous 


Captain: “Private, do you know what 
a good soldier does when he hears a call 
for a volunteer to step one pace for- 
ward?” 

Private: “Yes, sir. He steps sideways 
so as not to get in the volunteer’s way.” 


Janet Lange, Ravenna (Ohio) Twp H. 8 


Celebrating 


Tramp: “Lady, I'm hungry, Could 


you give me a piece of cake?” 


Lady: “Isn't bread good enough?” 
Tramp: “Yes, ma’am, but today’s my 
birthday!” 
Richard De Graat, Franklin Lakes (N. J.) School 


Feathered Feast 

Explorer: “I was once 
dined off my pet parrot.” 

Listener: “What was it like?” 

Explorer: “Oh, very nice.” 

Listener: “Yes, but what did it taste 
like?” 

Explorer: “Oh, turkey, chicken, wild 
duck, quail—that parrot could imitate 
anything!” 


David Thre 


so hungry I 


sher, Cornland (Il.) Grade School 


Joke of the Week 


Mother: “I sent my son for two 
pounds of plums and you only sent one 
amd a half pounds.” 

Pruit Dealer: “Madam, my scales are 
correct. Have you weighed your son?” 


David Law, Albuquerque. N. Mex 
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acacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 6 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- a 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 f°) 
~How about more work? 8 


QCACQCaCACACACACaCaCcacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 





1. WHO'S THIS? 


Write T (true) or F (false) beside 
each statement below. Score five points 


each. Total, 20. 





a tokay gecko, 


This creature, 
hails from southern Asia. 
__2. It is a tiny frog. 


__3. It feeds mainly on insects. 
__4. It can walk only on perfectly 

level ground. 
My score _ 


2. LINKING THE NEWS 


Link each incomplete sentence in 
Group I with the correct ending in 
Group II by writing on each blank the 
letter of the answer you select. Score 
seven points for each. Total, 35. 


Group I 

__l. The Pescadores Islands and the 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu lie 

__2. In Washington, D.C., President 
Eisenhower last month welcomed 34 

__3. General Electric scientists have 
produced tiny diamonds made of 

_4. Science also has developed an 

artery (blood vessel) made of 

__5. In 1955, the U. S. Weather Bu- 


reau will again use girls’ names to 


Group U 

a. nylon. 

b. coal dust. 

c. Swiss skiers. 

d. describe the shape of clouds. 

e. rubber. 

f. high school students from foreign 
lands. ; 

g. off China’s mainland. 

h. identify hurricanes. 

i. gold dust. 

j. south of Australia. 


My score 


3. TOUR OF ISRAEL 

Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score five 
points each. Total, 30. 


1. Immediately before Israel became 
an independent country, Palestine was 
ruled by the 

a. Arabs. 
b. Egyptians. 
c. British. 

2. More than half of Israel is 
a. covered by a huge lake. 
b. forest land. 


c. a place of barren plains and 
mountains. 
3. The Israelis 
a. grow just as much food as they 
need, 


b. grow so much food they have 
plenty over to sell abroad. 
c. buy some food from abroad. 
4. Most of the Israelis 
a. live in cities. 
b. live on farms. 
c. are homeless wanderers. 


5. The Israelis 
a. come from many different coun- 
tries. 
b. were nearly all born in Pales- 
tine. 
c. were nearly all born in Ger- 
many. 


6. The Israelis and their Arab neigh- 
bors 
a. are good friends. 
b. are constantly clashing. 
¢. completely ignore each other. 


My score _ 


4. NUMBER, PLEASE! 


Fill in the blanks. 
Total, 15. 


1. Francie Huffman visited a modern 
West German school, which cost $900,- 
000. The U. S. paid $200,000 of this 
amount. How much did West Germany 


Each counts five. 


2. Another school in Darmstadt is 


designed to hold 600 pupils. At present, 


it has 1,500 pupils. That’s ______ per 
cent more pupils than the school was 
designed for. 

8. The German who invented hot 
dogs put them on display at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair in 1893. That was 


years ago. 


Mv score Total score 
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mud and ice. 


“Winter driving can be safe driving,” 
states Charles F. Pless, Ace GM Test Driver 


“Our General Motors car testing goes on all year, day “Jamming on your brakes can lock the wheels and 
&8 ) - 8 y 

and night, regardless of the weather. throw you into a dangerous skid. A little skidding can 

“So, naturally, we're veterans of plenty of winter driv- carry you a long way. 

ing. And we find it doesn’t have to be too tough or risky “If your car skids, steer in the direction of the skid until 

~not with the proper precautions. you have the car under control. 

“For instance—take the problem of icy roads— “I always say good driving is just straight thinking. If 

“First, | get the FEEL of the road. I try my brakes occa- 0 — conditions, " em or 7 vera are 

sionally while driving slowly and away from traffic to ad, Of Course you should drive more slowly. Just use 

find out how slippery the road is. Then I adjust my your common sense and you'll be all right. 

speed to road and weather conditions. Remember, you : , ian : . : 

can’t stop on an icy dime. This series of driving hints is presented in 

“Pump your brakes to slow down or stop. It’s different, the interest of national highway safety by 


but not particularly difficult. It consists of a series of 


very rapid brake applications, making sure that brakes GE N E RAL MOTORS 


are fully applied for an instant and then completely 
released for an instant. Do this just as rapidly as you can. CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
“This also helps retain steering control—important since CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER * GMC TRUCK & COACH 
few drivers realize that a sliding or spinning wheel pro- 

ee ° yo) 
vides no directional control whatsoever. Be a SKILL—not é THRILL driver: 





Test Driver 
Charles F. Pless, photo- 
graphed at General 
Motors Proving Ground. 
Cars are tested day and 
night, in rain, snow, sleet, 
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All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY MARCH 2 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Today’s pro- 
gram marks the beginning of a second 
year of daily telecasts. Home has set 
new trends in presenting the “magazine 
concept” of television, bringing experts 
from a variety of fields to provide 
viewers with many kinds of useful in- 
formation. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “The 
Story of Fables,” a feature of the Fan- 
tasyland series, makes up the bulk of 
tonight’s program. On March 9, as part 
of the Tomorrowland series, “Rocket 
and Space” starts a 3-program feature 
depicting space travel and an imag- 
inary rocket expedition around the 
moon to Mars. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best of Broadway: 
“The Guardsman” is an old (1924) com- 
edy by Ferenc Molnar and features 
Claudette Colbert in the role of a tem- 
peramental actress-wife. This is the 
story of an actor and actress who have 
been married only a short time before 
he becomes suspicious of her and very 
jealous. To test her fidelity, the actor 
pretends to leave home and secretly 
returns, disguised as a guardsman. 


THURSDAY MARCH 3 


8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Soldier Parade: The 
ninety-man West Point Glee Club and 
the U. S. Military Academy Band- 
Orchestra will be seen in a special tele- 
cast direct from West Point. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: An 
adaptation, by David Shaw, of Ring 
Lardner’s short story, “Zone of Quiet.” 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: Ruth 
Roman stars in “The Lilac Bush,” a 
symbolic drama of mother love. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: “The 
Returning” stars Dick Powell as an 
English professor in Japan before 
World War II. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
“Casablanca,” the film of anti-Fascist 
undercover intrigue in North Africa 
during World War II, is tonight’s adap- 
tation. 

(CBS) Presidential News Conference: 
Now regularly scheduled on CBS each 
week at this time. 


FRIDAY MARCH 4 


9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Scott Forbes portrays an ancient-world 
sculptor who spends 25 years in the 
Roman slave galleys for making mar- 
ble faces of a tyrant king in “Fedar.” 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Roy Rogers will be visited by Edward 

Murrow at his ranch at Encino, 
Calif. The tentatively scheduled visit 
to the home of former President Tru- 
man for this date has been postponed 
because of Mr. Truman’s desire to finish 
work on his memoirs. 


SATURDAY MARCH 5 
9:45 am. (CBS) Garden Gate: Horticul- 
ture expert Sam Caldwell lays aside his 


- working tools once a week to answer 
questions from listeners and suggest 
soil cultivation methods he has tested. 

1:30 p.m. (MBS) Symphonies for Youth: 
Schumann and Wagner are today’s fea- 
tured composers. 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: 
Verdi’s “Don Carlo.” 

5:00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
Dr. Kalman Jacob Mann is interviewed 
on the state of “Medicine in Israel.” 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wizard: 
In “Lever or Not,” Mr. Wizard shows 
Buzz how man’s oldest machine, the 


lever, is still one of the most important 
tools. (On WRCA-TV, N. Y., the follow- 
ing week.) 

7:30 p.m. (NBC) College Quiz Bowl: Allen 
Ludden is quizmaster as teams of four 
students each, from two colleges or 
universities, compete in a “long dis- 
tance” =~ from their own campuses. 

(ABC) Labor-Management Series: 
“James Crowley Reports” makes up the 
15-minute CIO portion, and “It’s Your 
Business” is the NAM portion. (On 
WABC, N. Y., at 11:30 p.m.) 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “Has Man 
Learned from the Animals?” is the 
topic for Fairfield Osborn, President of 
the N. Y. Zoological Society; Jacques 
Barzun, author and historian; and host 
Clifton Fadiman. 

(CBS) Gunsmoke: Better than most 
Western radio fare. “Kite’s Reward,” 
tonight’s drama, deals with the difficul- 
ties law enforcement officers had in 
restraining the citizenry from interfer- 
ing with the due process of law. (This 
play, as is each week’s Gunsmoke 
drama, will be repeated the following 
Saturday at 12:30 p.m.) 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre: 
Gloria Lind,. Jack Harrold, and Jack 
DeLon have leading roles in an adap- 
tation of “The Mikado.” 


SUNDAY MARCH 6 


9:15 p.m. (NBC) Carnival of Books: To- 
day’s book discussion is on “Justin 
Morgan Had a Horse” by Marguerite 
Henry. Carnival of Books has been 
named by the National Association for 
Better Radio and Television (NAF- 
BRAT) as “the best children’s program 
on radio.” 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Lyman Bryson leads a discussion of 
Edgar Lee Masters’ “Spoon River An- 
thology.” Another NAFBRAT winner. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: “My Heart's 
in the Highlands” is the title-theme for 
today. British actor James McKechnie 
will read a series of Scottish border 
ballads. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Guido Cantelli conducts a program by 
Haydn, Mozart, Ravel and De Falla. 
Walter Gieseking is piano soloist. 

(NBC & NBC-TV) Youth Wants to 
Know: Selected by NAFBRAT as the 
best teenagers’ program on radio. 

3:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Now and Then: The 
weekly literary series featuring Dr. 
Frank C. Baxter, professor of English 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, was named by NAFBRAT as 
“the outstanding education and infor- 
mation program on television for 1954.” 

(DuMont) Johns Hopkins Science 
Review: Today’s telecast marks the 
program's seventh anniversary and also 
its demise. The DuMont network has 
announced that the Science Review is 
being dropped as a network program. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: The 
Aviation Medicine Project at the Air 
University and University of Dayton 
will show what the human body can 
stand under conditions of high altitude 
jet and rocket flight. Included in this 
investigation into aviation and space 
medicine will be some of the rigorous 
but fascinating psychological and emo- 
tional tests used to select the young 
jet pilots. 

(NBC-TV) Zoo Parade: Today’s sub- 
ject is “Cats of the Animal Kingdom.” 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame. The story of Lt. Marcus Contee, 
the first American to set foot on Japan 
as part of Commodore Perry’s expedi- 
tion of 1853. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: A 


dramatization of the events of June 6, 

1944, D-Day. 

7:00 =. (NBC) Radio Tributes Series: A 
tribute to the acting profession under 
the general heading of “What makes 
an actor?” Participants will include 
John, Ethel, and Lionel Barrymore, 
Tallulah Bankhead, John Carradine 
and Peter Ustinov (in recorded ex- 
cerpts); and anthropologist Hortense 
Powdermaker, analyst John Gustin, and 
director Alfred Hitchcock. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: Discussing “The Open Door—A 
Look at Student Exchange” will be 
Sen. J. W. Fulbright; Louis Hacker, 
Dean of the School of General Studies 
at Columbia University; Lewis M. Hos- 
kins, Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee; Har- 
rison Salisbury of the New York Times, 
and others. 

(ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: A new 
series of discussion and documentary 
programs concerning great art and lit- 
erature is being presented in coopera- 
tion with the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
and the Walters Art Gallery in Balti- 
more. Today's subject: Jakob Rosen- 
berg’s study of Rembrandt. March 13: 
Bernard DeVoto’s “Across the Wide 
Missouri.” 

00 pm. (NBC-TV) TV _ Playhouse: 

“Straight Man,” by David Shaw, con- 

cerns a comedian-singer entertainment 

team and the efforts of the comedian to 
dominate his easy-going partner. Del- 
bert Mann is the director. 

(NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes: An adaptation of Conan 
Doyle’s “The Six Napoleons.” 


MONDAY MARCH 7 


7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producer’s Show- 
ease: Mary Martin and the entire pro- 
duction of her Broadway hit musical, 
“Peter Pan.” will be televised tonight 
(7:30 to 9:30), nine days after the play 
has its last Broadway showing. In- 
cluded in the cast will be Heller 
Halliday (Miss Martin’s 12-year-old 
daughter) as Liza, and Cyril Ritchard 
as Captain ‘Hook. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC & ABC-TV) Voice of 
Firestone: Roberta Peters is guest. 
9:05 p.m. (MBS) Footnotes to History: 
Medical achievements of the past are 
discussed by John Scott in this daily 

program. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Mil- 
lions of George,” by Joseph Masteroff. 
is a comedy about two Army couples in 
a small Florida town. 

11:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Academy Awards: 
The awarding of the Academy of Tele- 
vision Arts and Sciences’ “Emmy” 
statuettes. Steve Allen is master of 
ceremonies 


TUESDAY MARCH 8 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: “That They May Live.” Booth 
Coleman as Dr. Abraham Jacobi and 
Emlen Davies as his doctor-wife estab- 
lish modern pediatrics by waging a bat- 
tle against prejudice to gain special 
treatment for sick children. 

8:00 p.m. (CBS) Suspense: Now on at a 
new day and time. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Lux Radio Theatre: Cor- 
nel Wilde and Terry Moore are starred 
in “Walls of Jericho.” 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: Reg- 
inald Rose is the author of “Delin- 
quent.” A social worker, working with 
a group of teen-age boys, persuades 
them not to take violent action against 
an eccentric neighbor. Robert Preston 
and John Cassavetes are featured. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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How 


Raymond J. Mueller 


St. Paul Lutheran School 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


Ever since [ began using the Junior 
Scholastic eight years ago, I have never 
considered any other publication to 
take its place. Each week the students 
look forward to this magazine and en- 
joy reading and studying it. Its popu- 
larity lies in the fact that its use offers 
many possibilities. The Teacher Edi- 
tion is invaluable to me in providing 
the students with a variety of learning 
activities. 

In introducing the magazine at the 
beginning of the year, it is very impor- 
tant to have the students page through 
the first issue and discuss each article 
as we go along. Help is given them to 
see how the News Roundup brings to 
them an excellent summary of the im- 
portant happenings of the week. They 
how Junior Scholastic can 
make science, health, geography, his- 
tory, and spelling very meaningful to 
them. The students also receive help 
in filling in the Citizenship Quiz. 

As the year committees 
are formed each Friday, the day Junior 
Scholastic is distributed, to make spe- 
cial reports, plan for panel and round- 
table discussions, and to carry out any 
other 


dents or the 


also learn 


progresses 


stu- 
Edition the fol- 
lowing Friday. Liberal use is made of 
wall maps 
student 


projects suggested by the 


re uc he I 


it this time to help each 
become and 


more familiar with many of the articles. 


more interested 

Sometimes an article is read either 
orally or silently immediately and then 
discussed. Usually, however, the class 
study entire week 
and then come prepared to participate 
in the class activities and projects and 
also to fill in the Quiz. 

Often the Quiz is removed before 
the copies are distributed. These are 
then filled in the following Friday. At 
other tests are left in the 
magazines filled in a week 
later without referring back to the arti- 


each issue for an 


times the 


and then 


cles in which the answers are found. 
The arrangement, however, which 
arouses greatest interest is to divide 


the group of students into teams and 
then to give a certain number of points 
as credit for work accomplished. Each 
team works on a certain activity, pre- 
efforts before the class, and 
wins a certain number of points. Or— 
to help the skim rapidly 
through an article, points are given to 
the student who first‘ locates the an- 
swers to the Quick Quiz. Or—a member 
of each team is selected by the team 
captain to step before the class to dis- 
cuss a topic or problem as best as he 


sents its 


students 


can without any special preparation 
previously and wins points for his team. 
These added incentives cause the team 
members to encourage one another to 
prepare as well as possible. 

The total points earned by each 
team are recorded on the blackboard 
as a constant reminder to prepare for 
the next Scholastic discussion period. 


Mrs. Robert G. Striplin 
Whitthorne Junior High School 
Columbia, Tennessee 


Junior Scholastic is not only a teach- 
ing aid to teachers, but also a device 
which makes it possible for a teacher 
to open up a new field of ideas. 

The seventh grade in my school sys- 
tem is particularly concerned with 
American History and Geography. But 
we are not isolating our studies to our 
country alone. Indeed, we are learning 
more about our country through com- 
parison with other countries—and 
Junior Scholastic is helping us do this. 
For example, each week a panel dis- 
cussion presents the country as given 
in Junior Scholastic in comparison with 
our own. The members of the panel 
are the “experts,” while the class, as 
audience, mhay ask questions and make 
comments. It is through this means 
that my boys and girls gain an appre- 
ciation and understanding of situations 
existing not only in their own country, 
but also throughout the world. In 
evaluating, we find in additidn to the 
above that research and speech are 
areas also covered. 

Teenagers enjoy immensely putting 
on make-believe T.V. and radio shows. 
This interest can be put to good use 
by using the Junior Scholastic as pro- 
gram material. Reporters can be ap- 
pointed on the different topics given in 
the Junior Scholastic. There is a news- 
cast, report on movies, T.V., and radio 
shows and a “Right This Way” re- 
porter, also a comedy team. We even 
have our own “Jackie Gleason,” who 
gives the jokes. The topmost part of 
the program though is our quiz pro- 
gram. Questions are taken from articles 
in the Junior Scholastic, as well as from 
the textbook. A reward for the correct 
answer is a candy bar. The interest and 
incentive to learning is most rewarding. 

Junior Scholastic is not limited to 
my Social Science classes for it is an 
excellent information and 
material for instruction in my language 
arts classes, especially in my reading 
groups and since there is material for 
enjoyment that covers the wide range 
of teenage interests. At present we are 
on a travel unit which gives each stu- 
dent an opportunity to select some 


source ot 





I Use Junior Scholastic 


place outside of the United States 
which he would like to visit. Junior 
Scholastic has helped create interest in 
the unit by presenting other countries 
and information therein. The student 
then prepares passage to the country, 
arranges for hotel reservations, etc., 
“takes the trip,” keeps a diary of it, 
and collects information and material 
on the country in which he visited. 

This is one teacher who believes in 
and appreciates Junior Scholastic work- 
ing for her. It gives me more time to 
work with my students - individually, 
new ideas and more material on which 
to build my units of study. 


Sister Alfred of the Cross 
Lafond, Alberta, Canada 


For six years Junior Scholastic has 
been a “must” in my classroom. Being 
a teacher of a rural French-Canadian 
school, I don’t suppose you'll find my 
suggestions very practical for the ma- 
jority of your subscribers. However, I 
thought my writing to you would at 
least prove my appreciation. 

My first move when I get my 
Juniors is to tear out the Citizenship 
Quiz and put it away carefully until 
Friday 3°’p.m. Then I hand them 
(magazines) out to the pupils and we 
all read the jokes. Funny way? They'll 
hide them under some book and read 
that page anyhow! Why not enjoy it all 
together and then have peace. The story 
of the week is part of my literature 
lesson for that day and as assignment 
the students will read the selection on a 
special country. This week it’s Vene- 
zuela. That settles it for Monday. On 
Tuesday during Social Studies period 
lots are drawn and 8 pupils come to 
the front and quiz the rest of the pupils 
on last night’s reading. 

Wednesday’s science period will be 
more interesting because instead of 
checking on the last lesson we use 
Junior Scholastic’s Science News! and 
we add to it Spotlight on America. On 
that same day during Health and Per- 
sonal Development Session a round- 
table discussion on Right This Way 
helps to straighten out personal prob- 
lems that no adolescent boy or gitl 
would consciously disclose but who 
naively reveal themselves when review- 
ing predicaments of other students. 

Thursday is round-up day! Crossword 
Puzzles are corrected, starred words are 
studied for definition and spelling, News 
Roundup items checked against local 
newspapers and radio reports. Then it's 
grand review for Quiz tomorrow! 

This is very simple, isn’t it? However, 
I want you to know that the pupils 
enjoy every minute of it and so do I. 























Relaxation is the mood caught in 


this photograph of University of Wisconsin 











Wii 1) ihe sell 


summer school students on Union terrace, 


World Guide to Summer Study 


To help you make the most of the abundance 
of summer educational opportunities this year, 
Scholastic Teacher proudly publishes its eighth 
annual World Guide to Summer Study. Choose 
from more than 500 summer schools in the U. S. 


and abroad. Consider the attractive workshop 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN THE U. S. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama A & M College,* Normal; C; 
dramatics 

Alabama College,* Montevallo; W; d-u. 

Spring Hill College,* Spring Hill; C; d(M)-u. 

State Teachers College, Florence; C; M 31; 
JU 22; w-d-u; LA, SS, G, EM. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute; C; 
J 6-JU 9, JU 11-A 13; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM; principals’ workshop. 

University of Alabama; University; C; J 6- 
JU 15, JU 18-A 19; w-d-o-u-g: LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM 


w-d-u; 





ARIZONA 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff; C: J 6-JU 8, 
JU 11-A 12; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; workshops in admin., ed. of excep- 
tional children. 

Arizona State College, Tempe; C; J 6-JU 9, 
JU 11-A 13, pre- and post-sessions; w-d-o- 
u-g; LA, E, G, A-V, EM; workshops in ed. 
of except. children, aviation ed. 

Arizona State College,* Tucson; C; d-u-g. 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas State Teachers College,* Conway; 
C; w-d-u. 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro; C; J 6-JU 
8, JU 11-A 12; d-o-u; LA, E, SS, AV, EM. 





offerings. Sample the study tour opportunities at 
home and abroad. Read the advertising announce- 
ments. Check and mail the coupon on page 41-T 
to gather more information. Near or far. you ll 
find a school or tour to match your interest and 
your pocketbook.—The Editors. 


Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadel- 
phia; C: M 30-A 6; d-o-u; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 

Hendrix College, Conway; C; J 8-A 14; d-u; 
LA. 

Ouachita Baptist College, Arkadelphia; C; 
J 6-JU 9, JU 11-A 12; w-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 

University of Arkansas; Fayetteville; C; J 6- 
A 26; w-d-u-g; LA, E,G, A-V,EM; work- 
shop in children’s dramatics. 


CALIFORNIA 


Biola Bible College, Los Angeles, C; J 20-JU 
29; d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 
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\ CALIFORNIA 


Fares as low as $76, 
from Chicago plus tax 
via UNITED AIR LINES 


You just can’t imagine how much there is to see 
and do in wondrous California. Picturesque old 
Spanish Missions . . . famous universities . . . radio, 
TV and movie studios . . . awe inspiring landscapes, 
beaches, mountains—and the cost is far less than 
you'd expect. 


eet eal 
UNITED AIR LINES 


Send coupon for tour information and folders! 














 siieieeieieieietetetete ttt tke 


UNITED AIR LINES, Dept. 33 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


Please send me Free illustrated folders show- 
ing prices and itineraries for United’s 16 com- 
plete California vacation tours as low as 


' 
' 
' 
! 
' 
: $228.82 for 9 days from Chicago plus tax. 
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California College of Arts & Crafts, Oakland; 
C; J 20-JU 15, JU 18-A 12; w-u-g; LA 
A-V, EM, art methods. 

California State Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo; M; J 24-JU 22, JU 22-S 2: 
w-d-u-g; LA, G, A-V. 

Chapman College, Orange; C; J 13-JU 15, 
JU 25-A 26, d-o-u; LA, G, A-V, EM. 

Chico State College, Chico; C; J 20-JU 29, 
pre- and post-sessions; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM. 

College of the Pacific, Stockton; C; J 21- 
JU 22, JU 25-A 26; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 

Dominican College, San Rafael; C; J 28-A 7; 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Fresno State College,* Fresno; C; d(W)-u-g. 

Humboldt State College, Arcata; C; J 20- 
JU 29, A 1-26; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM. 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles; C; 
J 28-A 5; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Long Beach State College, Long Beach; C; 
J 20-JU 29; w-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles; C; J 20-JU 
29; w-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Pepperdine College, Los Angeles; C; o-u. 

Sacramento State College, American River 
campus; C; J 20-JU 29; w-u-g; LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM. 

San Diego State College, San Diego; C; J 20- 
JU 29, A 1-19; w-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; workshop in community influences on 
learning. 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco; 
C; J27-A 5, pre- and post-sessions; w-o- 
u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Santa Barbara College, Goleta; C; J 27-A 6; 
w-d-o-u; LA, E, G, A-V, EM. 

Stanford University, Stanford; C; J 27-A 23; 
w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 





Key to Abbreviations 


Student body: M-men; W-women; C- 
coed ¢ Dates: M-May; J-June; JU- 
July; A-August; S-September * “w”- 
workshops, institutes °¢ ‘“d”-dormi- 
tories * ‘“o”’-off-campus courses, tours 
of interest to teachers ¢ “u’’-under- 
graduate work °¢ “g’’-graduate work 
e “LA”-Liberal Arts courses ¢ “E”- 
English Methods ¢ ‘“SS”-Social Stud- 
ies Methods ¢ “G”-Guidance and 
Child Development ¢ “A-V”-Audio- 
Visual ¢ ‘“EM”-Elementary School 
Methods ¢ * full details on 1955 pro- 


gram not yet available. 





University of California, Berkeley; C; J 20- 
JU 30, A 1-S10; w-d-u-g; LA, E, G, A-V, 
EM. See page 32-T. 

University of California, Los Angeles; C; J 
20-JU 30, J 20-A 13; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 

University of California, Santa Barbara; C; 
J 27-A 6; u. 

University of Redlands,* Redlands; C; u-g. 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco; 
C; J 22-A 3; w-o-u-g; LA, G, A-V; Summer 
session at Aguascalientes, Mexico; J 27- 
JU 31; Spanish, civ., lit. Summer session 
at Valencia, Spain; JU 4-A 6; Spanish civ., 
lit., folklore. See page 32-T. 

University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles: C; J 20-JU 30, A 1-27; w-d-u-8; 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. See page 33-T. 

Whittier College, Whittier; C; J 20-JU 29, 
A 1-S 2; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 


COLORADO 

Adams State College, Alamosa; C; J 13-A 
20; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Colorado A & M College, Ft. Collins; C; J 27- 
JU 22, JU 25-A 19; w-d-u-g; LA, G. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs; C; J 20- 
A 12; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley; 
C: J 13-23, J 25-A 19; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM. 

University of Colorado, Boulder; C; J 1i- 
JU 22, JU 25-A 27; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM; writers workshop. 
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Western State College of Education, Gunni- 
Say pred | UNIVERSITY 
A-5; u-g; music ed. | SUMMER SESSION OF 1955 3 


University of Denver, University Park Cam- a 
son; C; J 6-A 6; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
h . e 
The University 
CONNECTICUT NEW YORK CITY 
New Haven State Teachers College, New 


pus, Denver; C; w-d-u-g. See this page. 
RDHAM | | sum stssion 
A-V, EM: workshops in school finance, 
ity,* Fairfield; C | t 
Fairfield University, airfield; C; u-g. | f R h 
Hartt College of Music, Hartford; C; J 27- ° oc es er 
Haven; C; J 27-A 5; w-o-u-g; LA, SS, G, 


June 27-August 5 


Day Classes | Evening Classes 
A-V, EM. if onc 302 Broad | 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Brit- | " TLompus at reaaway 
ain: C: w-d(W)o-u. | | July 5—August 12 June 20—August 11 | $ @ Programs for teachers, super- , 
Trinity College, Hartford; C; J 27-JU 29, | visors and administrators. Small 
A 1-S 2; d-u-g; LA, G. | . : i ictal eS : aA. 
University of Bridgeport,* Bridgeport; C; | Courses in Academic and Professional | classes, graduate and undergrad 
any Subjects | ‘ uate instruction. 
University of Connecticut, Storrs; C; J 27- | . : 
A-5; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. Undergraduate and Graduate Faculties | | © Spacious campus near center of 
Wesleyan University, Middletown; C; JU 7- | cits. Geadiaateliie teamatiens ened 
A19; d-g; LA, G. See page 34-T. | | Art, Biology, Chemistry, Classical Lan- } | ee ee 
Yale University, New Haven; C; J 13-S 2; | ; i . | 2 lent meals, 
w-d-u: LA; languages courses. | | guages, Economics, Education, English, | q 
| | Government, History, Journalism, Math- | | } @ Summer theater and opera. 
DELAWARE alae iat i dk ahaa ematics, Modern Languages, Philosophy, £. Also musical events sponsored by 
Jniversity ware,* Newark; C; d-u-g. . ne : : ‘ 
aw © oe . ® | | Physics, Physiology, Political Philosophy, Eastman School of Music. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Psychology, Radio, Romance Lan- 


American University, Washington, D. C.; C; guages, Science Survey, Social Sciences, @ Rochester has cool weather, 
J 20-A 12; w-d-u-g; E, SS, A-V, EM. See 


A: | | Speech, Television, Theology. beautiful parks, nearby lakes and 
page 38-T. Bp ets arn 
Catholic University of America, Washington, wooded hills. Friendly Canada is 


























D. C.: C; J 27-A 6; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, G, | French Institute for Sisters a neighbor. 
A-V, EM. Institute of Mission Studies 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross,* Washing- Institute of Contemporary Russian Studies 4 : 4 
ton, D. C.; W; u. | Institute of Religious and Sacerdotal Vocations For circular, catalog and , 
Howard University, Washington, D. C.; C; Institute for Pastoral Psychology | information write to: 
J 20-JU 30; w-d-u-g; LA; workshop in | P ° 
eet wat ry College,* Takoma CO-EDUCATIONAL ; 
ashington issionary ‘ ako Q 
Park, Washington, D. C.; C: d-u. P scat a ahaiaad eaten or as SUMMER SESSION ‘ 
For : of Information, University of Rochester 
write to Director of Summer Session ; 
FLORIDA 7 . ‘ Rochester 3, New York 
Stetson University, DeLand: C:; J 20-A 12, Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. , P 
other short sessions; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, it i aki a, - “i 
G, A-V, EM. : oe - 











University of Florida, Gainesville; C; J 16- 
A13; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 
University of Miami, Coral Gables; C; J 14- 
JU 23, JU 25-A 31; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, 

G, A-V, EM. See page 36-T. 
University of Tampa, Tampa; C; J 15-A 11; 
d-u; LA, SS, G, EM. 


GEORGIA 
Emory University,* Emory University; C: 
w-d-u-g. 
Morehouse College, Atlanta; M; J 13-A 12; 
d-u; LA. 
North Georgia College,* Dahlonega; C; d-u. 
Valdosta State College, Valdosta; C; J 7- 
JU 14-A 19; w-d-u; LA. 
West Georgia College,* Carrollton; C; d-u. 
} 
| 


IDAHO 

Idaho State College, Pocatello; C; J 6-JU 29; 
w-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM; air age and 
citizenship ed. workshops. 

Ricks College, Rexburg; C; J 6-A 12; w-d-o- 
u-g; LA, G, A-V, E. 


pa . = nw ° “ j D 
pone College, Rock Island; C; J 13- at the University 0 enver 


JU 22; w-d-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM. 


















Bradley University,* Peoria; C; d-u-g. SUMMER SESSION ...- JUNE 20-AUGUST 19 
Carthage College, Carthage; C; M 31-JU 8; | . a ‘ . : : 

d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. | Friendly University of Denver features workshops, institutes and seminars 
Chicago Teachers College, Chicago; C; to supplement regular academic undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 
o-u-g; J 27-A 19; E, SS, G, A-V, EM. : : ge Snag ane 
Concordia Teachers College. River Forest: grams. Fully accredited academically, the University’s programs parallel indi- 

C; JU 5-A 5; w-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, EM; i i i 

writers, youth leadership workshops. vidual needs. For complete information... courses, housing and costs... MAIL TODAY 
— a State College, Charleston; ae eee 

oe = 5; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, on-campus apartments | UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado | 
DePaul University, Chicago; C: J 13-A 3 ... abundant sunshine | Director of Summer Session, Department ST-1 | 

sre) oe 4, A 4-S 1; w-u-g; LA, E, ... limitless mountain | University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado | 
, G, A-V, EM. P P 
Greenville College, Greenville; C; J 1-JU, a Please send me free complete information on Summer Session. | 

JU 14-A 11; d-u; LA, SS, G. attractions . . . and con- | 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal: C; genial companions en- | Name | 

J 20-A 12; w-d-o-u-g; E, SS, G, A-V, EM; courage study and build | | 

workshops in public relations, ed. of memori | Address 

except. children, PTA. ories. | 
Illinois Wesleyan University,* Bloomington; | City Zone ey 

; d-u-g (music). L J 








Te 
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University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks 
Each—June 20 to July 30; August 1 to 
September 10. Tuition Fee $51 for each 
Session. 


At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 27 to August 6. Tuition 
Fee $51. 


At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 20 to July 30. Tuition Fee 
$51. One Session of Eight Weeks. June 
20 to August 13. Tuition Fee $68. Spe- 
cial Courses of 4 Weeks. 


Wide variety of courses, Graduate and 
Undergraduate. Courses have been planned 
to meet all phases of Teacher Training— 
requirements for credentials, courses meet- 
ing California State requirements for teach- 
ers from other States as well as California, 
refresher courses—and at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles courses leading to Graduate 
degrees. 


& 
FOR BULLETIN, address University 


of California Summer Sessions Offic e, 
Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard Avenue, 
Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, Santa 
Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 











SUMMER 


Oe BORON! 





YOUR 


TEACHING CAREER 
IS OUR | 


PERSONAL CONCERN 


Complete Professional 
Programs in Education 


Arts and Science Content 
Courses Specially 
Designed for Teachers 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





UNIVERSITY of 


PENNSYLVANIA 











Loyola University, Chicago; C; w-u-g; J 16- 
S 3; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

National College of Education, Evanston; C; 
J 13-A 19; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb; C; J 20-A 12; w-d-o-u-g; SS, G, A-V, 
£M; workshop in core program. 

Northwestern University, Evanston; C; J 21- 
JU 30, J 21-A 13, A 1-20; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM. 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Chi- 
cago; C; J 27-A 5: w-u-g. 

Southern Illinois University,* Carbondale. 

University of Chicago, Chicago; C; J 27-S 2; 
w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, EM. 

University of Illinois,* Urbana; C; d-u-g. 

Western Illinois State College, Macomb; C; 
w-o-d(W)-u-g. See page 33-T. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton; C; J 7-17, J 18- 
JU 15, JU 16-A 12; w-d-o-u; LA, A-V, EM; 
youth leadership training. See page 34-T. 


INDIANA 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie; C; J 13- 
JU 15, JU 18-A 19, pre- and post-sessions; 
w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. Sum- 
mer course in Mexico City; JU 18-A 19; 
Spanish. 

Evansville College, + occas C; J 9-A 27; 
u; LA, E, SS, G, 

Huntington College, -y ‘Huntington: C; d-u. 

Indiana State Teachers College,* Terra 
Haute; C; d-u-g. 

Indiana University, Bloomington; C; J 15- 
A 27; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 
John Herron Art School, Indianapolis; C; 

J 13-JU 22; w-u-g. 
Purdue University, Lafayette; C; J 13-A 6; 
w-d-o-u-g; G, A-V. 
Saint Joseph's College,* Collegeville; C; d-u. 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso; C; J 13-A 
5; w-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 


1OWA 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake; C; J 6- 
A 20; d-u; LA, E, SS, G, EM. 

Drake University, Des Moines; C; J 13-A 26; 
w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM; chil- 
dren's dramatics workshop. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; C; 
J 13-A 6; w-d-u-g; E, SS, G, A-V, EM; dis- 
trib. ed. workshop. 

Luther College, Decorah; C; J 13-A 20; d-u; 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Morningside College, Sioux City; C; J 7-JU 
29; w-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

St. Ambrose College,* Davenport; C; u. 

State University of Iowa,* Iowa City; C; 
w-d-u-g. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque; C; J 8- 
A 10; w-d-u; LA, G, EM. 

Upper Iowa University,* Fayette; C; d(W)-u. 

WestMar College,* La Mars; C; d-u. 

William Penn College, Oskaloosa; C; M 31l- 
A 12; d-u; LA, EM. 


KANSAS 

Baker University, Baldwin; C; J 7-A 26; d-u; 
LA, G, EM. 

Bethel College, North Newton; C; M 31- 
J 30, JU 5-A 5; d-u; LA, G. 

Friends University,* Wichita; C; w-d(W)-u. 

Kansas State College, Manhattan; C: J 6-A 5; 
w-d(W)-u-g; E, SS, G, A-V, EM; work- 
shops in school publications. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; C; 
J 1-JU 9, JU 11-A 20; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM. 

McPherson College,* McPherson; C; d-u. 

Municipal University, Wichita: C; M 31-JU 
29; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM; 
drama, guidance workshops. 

Saint Mary College, Xavier; C; J 8-A 5; w-u- 
g; LA, G, EM. 

Southwestern College, Winfield; C; M 3l- 
JU 29; w-d-u; LA, G, EM. 

Sterling College,* Sterling; C; u. 

University of Kansas,* Lawrence; C; d-u-g. 

Washburn University, Topeka; C; J 8-A 4; 
w-u; LA, G, EM. 


KENTUCKY 
Centre College, Danville; C; J 13-A 6; d-u; 
LA. 


Eastern Kentucky 3 College, Richmond; 
C; J 8-A 3; d-u-g; , E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Nazareth College, t oulgvilie: Ww: J 20-A 2; 
u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM. 

Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky, Danville; C; 
J-A; d-u; summer stock dramatics. 








University of San Francisco 


SUMMER SESSION 
ABROAD — 1955 


AGUASCALIENTES, MEXICO, June 27-July 30 
Price . . . . $220.00 


(Includes room and board in first class Hotel 
Francia, tuition. and social activities) 


VALENCIA, SPAIN, July 4-August 6 
Several plans to fit individual requirements, 
For information and registration write to: 

DR. CARLOS SANCHEZ 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN FRANCISCO 17, CALIFORNIA 








UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


1955 SUMMER SESSIONS 


SIX WEEKS SESSION 
JULY 5-AUGUST 12 
Special Two, Three, and Eight Weeks Sessions 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
For bulletins and information 
Address, DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 


ne sane ge! of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 














The Famous 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Language Schools 


LANGUAGE. SCHOOLS 
JULY AUS. 18 


- Loaf 
scHoot OF ENGLISH 
JUNE 29-AUG. 13 


e 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
AUG. 17-31 


For bulletins, information 
The Language Schools Office 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 

Middlebury 15, Vermont 














EUROPE na NEW CAR 


With the exclusive Auto-Euvrope Plan there is 


NO PURCHASE PRICE TO PAY 


How does it work? We simply buy and 
resell a new car for you, charging you 
only the small resale depreciation plus 
touring papers and insurance. Nothing 
could be simpler yet so inexpensive. 

“When It's Europe By Auto—It’s Auto-Europe” 


Write for FREE BROCHURE ST-3 


AUTO-EUROPE, Inc. 
RENTAL — PURCHASE — REPURCHASE 


25 East 54th St.. New York 22, Tel. PLaza 3-1752 
5148 W. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles (6 
Tel. YOrk 6274 











University of Florence (Italy) 


Courses for Foreigners 1955-56 


COURSES e March 15- June 15, 1955 
COURSES e July 15 - August 3! 

AUTUMN COURSES e Sept. 25 - November 10 

WINTER COURSES « Nov. 15- Feb. 15, 1956 

E-roliment Fee: Spring and Winter courses: $25.00 

Summer and Autumn courses $20.00 (approximations) 

Italian, Language, Literature, History, History of Art. 
Course on Dante, Music, Dance and maty others. 

For full information please apply to: 


CENTRO DI CULTURA PER STRANIERI 
UNIVERSITA’ DI FIRENZE, ITALY 


(Airmail postal rate: 15¢ per % cunce) 























Union College, Barbourville; C; J 5-A 6; d-u; 
LA, SS, G, EM 

University of Kentucky, Lexington; C; J 13- 
A 6; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM; 
workshop in desegregation. 

University of Louisville,* Louisville; C; d-u- 


g. 

Western Kentucky State College, Bowling 
Green; C; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM. 

LOUISIANA 


Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond; 
C; J 7-A 12; w-d-u; LA, A-V, EM. 

Southern University and A & M College, 
Baton Rouge; C; J 6-A 6; d-u; LA, E, SS, 
A-V, EM. 

Tulane University, New Orleans; C; J 6-JU 
16, JU 18-A 27; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, EM. 

Xavier University,* New Orleans. 


MAINE 

Colby College Summer School of Languages, 
Waterville; C: J 28-A 13; d-u. 

University of Maine, Orono; C; JU 5-A 12; 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 


MARYLAND 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore: C; 
J 27-A 5: w-d-u-g; E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Morgan State Collece, Baltimore; C; J 27- 
A5: w-d-u; LA, EM. 

Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore; 
C: J 27-A 6; w-d-u-g. 

University of Maryland, College Par’: C; 
J 27- A 5; d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, FM 

Washingt»n Miscionary College, Takoma 
Park; C: J 19-A 21; d-u; LA, SS, G, EM. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster; C; 
J 6-A 18; w-d-u; LA, E. SS, G, EM 

Boston College,* Chestnut Hill; C: u-g. 

Boston Universitv, Boston; C: M 31-JU 9, 
— w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 


-_ Nazarene College,* 
d-u. 

Harvard Summer School, Cambridee- 
5-A 24: w-d-u-g: LA, SS, G, EM 

Lesley College, Cambridge: C; w-d-u- g: LA, 
F, SS. G, A-V, EM. 

Massachusetts 
Cambridge. 

Merrimack College, Andover 
u; LA. 

Radcliffe College,* Cambridge; C; d(W)-u-g. 

Regis College Extension School, Weston; W: 
JU 2-A 5: u: LA. 

Simmons College,* Boston; W: d-g. 

Springfield College, Springfield: C: J 14-JU 1, 
JU 5-A 12; w-d-u-g: G, A-V, EM. 

State Teachers College, North Adams; C;: 
JU 5-A 12; w-u-g; LA, EM. 

Tufts College, Medford; C; JU 5-A 12; w-d-u; 
LA, SS, G, EM. See page 36-T. 

aw of Massachusetts,* Amherst; C: 
-u-g. 

Vesper George School of Art, Boston; C; JU 
5-A 12; u-g. 


Wollaston; C; 


Cc; JU 


Institute of Technology,* 


7 C; J 2I-A 5: 


MICHIGAN 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. 
Pleasant; C; J 20-JU 29; w-d-o-u-g; LA, 
G, A-V, EM; theater workshop. 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids; C; J 20-JU 23, 
JU 25-A 27; w-u; LA; workshop in rural ed. 

Marygrove College,* Detroit; W; d-u. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing; C: 
J 21-JU 29, J 21-A 19; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM. 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti; 
C; J 20-JU 29; w-d-o-u-g; LA, A-V, EM. 
National Music Camp, Interlochen; C; J 26- 
A 22; w-d-u-g; LA. 

University of Detroit,* Detroit; C; w-u-g. 

University of Michigan,* Ann Arbor; C; w-d- 
u-g. 

Wayne University, Detroit; C; J 23-S 2; 
o-u-g. Study tour in comparative ed. 


MINNESOTA 


College of Saint Catherine, St Paul; W; J 21- 
JU 29; u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

College of St. Teresa,* Winona: W: d-u 

Concordia College,* Moorhead; C; w-d-u. 

Macalester College, St. Paul; C: Fs 20-A 12; 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 

MacPhail College of Music,* ication Cc; 
d(W) -u-g. 
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Mankato State Teachers College,* Mankato; 
C; d-u-g. 

Moorhead State Teachers College,* 
head; C; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Bemidji; C; J 6-JU 
13; JU 13-A 19; w-d-u-g; EM; workshops 
in teaching controversial issues, driver ed., 
and school discipline. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; C; 
J 13-JU 16, JU 18-A 20; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, 
G, EM; drama workshop. See page 35-T. 

Winona State Teachers College, Winona; C; 
J 13-JU 22, JU 25-A 26; d-u-g; LA, G, A-V, 
EM. 


Moor- 


MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn A & M College, Lorman; C; J 6-JU 8, 
JU 11-A 12; d-u; E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Mississippi College, Clinton; C; J 6-A 13; 
d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, EM. 

Mississippi State College,* State College; C; 
d-u-g. 

University of Mississippi, University; Cc: J 1- 
JU 8, JU 9-A 14; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 


MISSOURI 
Central College,* Fayette; C; d-u. 
Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 


burg: C; J 6-JU 29, JU 30-A 26; w-d-u-g; 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Junior College, Flat River; 
u; LA, EM. 

Kansas City Art Institute,* Kansas City; C; 
d-u-g. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall; 
JU 29; d-u: LA, E, SS, G, EM. 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College,* 

Kirksville; C; d-u-g. 

Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville; 
C; J1-A1; d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

St. Louis Institute of Music, St. Louis; C; 
J 20-JU 29; w-d-u-g; EM. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis; C; J 20-JU 
29, JU 30-S 2; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, EM; 
human relations workshop. 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau; C; w-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM. 

So’ west Missouri State College, om, 
ficld; C; J 1-A 2; d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM. 

Ta <xio College,* Tarkio; C; d-u. 

University of Missouri,* Columbia; C; 
d-u-g. 

Wes ington University. St. Louis; C; J 20- 
JU 22, JU 22-A 26; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V. EM; human relations workshop. 


C;: M 23-JU 29; 


Cc; J 6- 


Webster College, Wester Groves; W; J 21- 
JU 29; u; LA, SS, EM. 
William Jewell College, Liberty; C; J 6-JU 


29: w-d-u-g;: LA, G, EM. 


MONTANA 

College of Great Falls, Great Falls; C; J 15- 
JU 29; u; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Montana State Ccllege,* Bozeman; C; d-u-g; 

Montana State University, M'ssoula: C;: J 
13-A 19; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, £S, G, A-V, EM. 

Northern Montana College, Havre; C; w-d-u; 
1A, G, A-V, EM. 

Western Montana College of Education;* Dil- 
lon; C; d-u. 


NEBRASKA 

Dana College,* Blair; C; d-u. 

Midland College,* Fremont; C; d-u. 

Nebraska State Teachers College,* Chadron; 
C; d-u-g. 

Nebraska State Teachers College,* Kearney; 
C; d-u-g. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru; C; 
J 6-A 13; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Nebraska State Teachers College,* Wayne; 
C; d-u-g. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University,* Lincoln; C; 
w-d(W)-u. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln; C; J 15-JU 
22, J 15-A 5; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM. 

University of Omaha, Omaha; C; J 13-JU 16, 
JU 18-A 20; u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mt. St. Mary College,* Hooksett; C. 

Peterborough Players Drama School; C; JU- 
A; d; summer theater. 

University of New Hampshire, Durham; C; 
JU 5-A 12; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM; 
library techniques workshop. See page 
37-T. 





combine education, 
Un recreation! 


NIVERSITY 
VERMONT 


Summer Session 
July 5 - Aug. 17 


Grad. & Undergrad. Co-Ed courses. Elem., 
Sec. Teacher Ed. courses. Workshops in: 
Ec. Ed.; Ed. of the Mentally Retarded; 
Curriculum Planning; Conservation. 

Adult ed. “Personal Development” pro- 
gram. Warren R. Austin Inst. in World Un- 
derstanding. Theme: The U.N. After 10 
Years. Discussions conducted by statesmen 
in all fields in International Relations. 


For Bulletins, Infor., Write Director Summer 
Session. UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
Burlington (M), Vermont 


TRAVEL AND EARN 
College Credit 


Western Illinois State College, in couperation with the 
National Education Association and the Illinois Edu 
cation Association, is offering eight excellent itinera 
ries to teachers for which college credit: (graduate or 
undergraduate) will be granted: 
t. Southeast and Cuba. (Bus) 
June 20 to July 13. ($322.50) 
2. Europe. (Air)—(Britisn isles one aoe Europe) 
July 5 to August 19. (Est. $110 
3. Europe. (Ship)—(Central and w ‘ ae Europe) 
July 5 to August 29. (Est. $1250.00) : 
4. "Round-the-World. (Air) Seventeen countries. 
July 24 to August 22. ($1995.00) 
5. ‘Story of the West.’’ (Bus) California, Salt 
Lake and Yellowstone. 
July 20 to August 21. (Est. $365.00) 
6. Mexico. (Bus) Laredo, Monterrey, Guadalajara, 
Uruapan, Mexico City, Taxco, Puebla. 
July 21 to August 22. (Est. $360.00) 
7. South America. (Air) Eight countries. 
July 19 to August 28. ($1550.00) 
8. Alaska. (Rail and ip 
July 22 to August 10. (Est. $525.00) 


For further information write A. B. Roberts, 
Tour Coordinator, Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb, Illinois. 














Southern California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 20-July 30; August 1-27 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divi- 
sions of the University—graduate and under- 
graduate. Faculty includes many distinguished 
professors. Organized social, cultural, and 
recreational activities are provided. 


For Bulletin, write to 


DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 








FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign 

u: iversities and governments. 
AROUND THE WORLD . ee 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA . . . . 1,495 
Middle EAST SEMINAR .. . . . 1,495 
EUROPE (3 Tours) - « « «$999 to 1,599 
All tours make provision for an abundance of 
sightseeing in the all inclusive cost. Time for 
independent travel too! 


Co-Educational — College Credit Optional — For 


Graduates, Undergraduates & Professional Per 
sons. 


$1,955 


For details address: 


PROF. J. S. TARBEIL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE EASTON, PA. 
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THERE IS ROOM 


for YOU at... 


WHEATON’S 






WRITE TODAY 


phe 41ST ANNUAL 
Addr: 
A Adatee © SUMMER SCHOOL 
Dept. 0000 


FACULTY OF 75 
Complete courses include... special work in 
r Training, Graduate School of Theology, 
Conservatory of Music, Black Hills Science Sta- 
tion, Barakel Music Camp, Northwoods Honey 
Rock Camp. Air-conditioned library. Combine pro- 
fessional training with friendly Christian fellow- 


ship. 
Inter-Session June 7 to 17 
First Term (4 weeks) —June 18 to July 15 
Second Term (4 weeks) —July 16 to August 12 
Black Hills Expeditions —June 13 and July 18 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp —June 13 to August 20 
Barake! Music Camp —August 16 to 28 


Tuition Free to pastors, full-time Christian 
workers and alumni for the Inter-Session period. 


WHEATON COLLEGE + Wheaton, Illinois @ 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 27th - August 11th, 1955 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Courses offered in three Sections 


ELEMENTARY 
INTERMEDIATE 
POSTGRADUATE 


All the courses are given by prominent 
French speaking professors and specialists 
For Calendar and information, write to: 

J. A. HOUPERT, Director 

Summer School, University of Montreal 

Cc. P. 6128, Montreal, Canada 






























23rd Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Banff School of Fine Arts 


July 4th to August 13th, 1955 


Offering courses in: Painting, Music: 
Piano, Choral, Strings, Singing, Drama, 
Short Story, Playwriting. Radio Writing, 
Ballet, Weaving, Leathercraft, Ceramics, 
Interior Decoration, Oral French and 
Photography. 
For calendar write: 
DIRECTOR, BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
BANFF, ALBERTA 











The University of Ottawa 


The Bilingual University of Canada 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
July Ist- August 6th 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Arts Sciences Library Science 
Philosophy Psychology-Education 

Slav Studies Conversational French 


Calendar available on application 


Director of Summer School 
University of Ottawa Ottawa, Canada 














Acadia University 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Includes Work Shop 
in High School Methods. 


Wolfville, N. S. 


Canada 














WESLEYAN 


. degree may qualify for the 


activities 


Let this be a memorable summer 
for you, Attend the Graduate Sum- 
mer School for Teachers. It will 
be an experience of pleasure and 
great value. 





UNIVERSITY 
Middletown, Connecticut 
GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
A NEW DEGREE UNIQUE IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 


Teachers, school librarians and school administrators who recognize the 
import of today’s broadening concepts may now profit by a diversified 
program of subject-matter courses. 


Offered only by Wesleyan University, the 


MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 
is conferred on candidates who already have a bachelor’s degree and 
successfully complete thirty hours in at least 3 subjects. Chosen from an 
extensive curricuium, these may include topics not previously studied. 
Neither education courses nor research theses are required. 
Under this same broad program, candidates holding a master’s 


CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY 


upon completion of thirty credit hours. 


Founded in 1831, Wesleyan is a non-denominational liberal arts college. 
This unique summer program, progressive in principle, is conducted in 
Wesleyan’s traditional manner. Small classes are led by a distinguished 
faculty. An atmosphere of informality is encouraged by seminars rather 
than lectures. Exceptionally fine facilities are at hand for extracurricular 
both cultural and recreational. 








For detailed information, mail this coupon: 


JOS. S. DALTRY 
Box 39 Wesleyan Station 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Please send bulletin on Graduate 
Summer School for Teachers to: 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 











a 
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NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair; C; J 27-A 5; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, 
G, A-V; admin., supervision; driver ed, 
workshop. 

New Jersey State Teachers College,* Newark, 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton; C; J 28-A 10; w-d-u-g; E, EM; driver 
ed., library science workshops. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick; C; J 27- 
A 5: w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, EM; govt. 
institute at State House, Trenton. 

Upsala College, East Orange; C; J 13-S 3; 
d-u; LA, EM. 


NEW MEXICO 

Eastern New Mexico University,* Portales; 
C; d-u-g. 

St. Michael's College, Santa Fe; M;: J 17-4 
17; w-d-u; LA, G, EM. 

University of New Mexico,* Albuquerque; 


NEW YORK 


Alfred University, Alfred; C; JU 5-A 12, pre- 
and post-sessions; w-d-u-g; LA, G. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y.C.; C; J 
20-JU 28 (u), JU 1-28 (g), J 20-30 (eves); 
w-u-g; LA, G, EM. 

Chautauqua Summer Schools, Chautauqua; 
C; JU 4-A 26; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; writers’ workshop; discussion groups; 
Syracuse Univ. credit courses. 

City College,* N.Y.C.; C; u-g. 

College of Saint Rose, Albany: W; J 28-A 6: 
d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Columbia University, N.Y.C. (See Teachers 
College listing.) 

Cornell University, Ithaca; C; JU 5-A 13; 
w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Fordham University, N.Y.C. See page 31-T. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead; C; J 15-JU 26, 
JU 27-S 2; w-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM. 

Houghton College,* Houghton; C; d(W)-u. 

Ithaca Collete, Ithaca; C; J 27-JU 8, JU 5-A 
12; w-g; SS, G, A-V; driver ed. workshop. 

Long Island University,* Brooklyn, N.Y.C.; 
C; u-g. 

New York State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany; C; JU 5-A 13 (g), JU 5-A 26 (u); 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V: admin.; 
group leadership workshop. 

Parsons School of Design, N.Y.C.; C; JU 
6-A 17; o-u-g. 

St. Bonaventure University, St. 
ture; C; J 30-JU 6; w-d-u-g; LA. 

School of Ed., New York University, N.Y.C.: 
C: J 7-S 9; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; overseas workshops. 

St. Lawrence University,* Canton; C; d-u-g. 

State University College for Teachers,* Buf- 
falo; C; d-u-g. 

State University of New York (College for 
Teachers) ,* Albany; C; d-u-g. 

State University Teachers College, Cortland; 
C; JU 6-A 13; w-d-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM. 

State University Teachers College, Oneonta; 
C; JU 5-A 12; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, A-V, EM. 

State University Teachers College, Oswego; 
C; JU 5-A 12; w-d-u-g; LA, A-V, EM. 

State University Teachers College, Potsdam; 
C; JU 5-A 12; w-d-u-g; E, SS, G, EM. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse; C; JU 5-A 12, 
A 15-S 16; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; workshop in intergroup ed. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
N.Y.C.; C; JU 5-A 12; w-d-o-u-g; E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM. 

Teachers College, St. John's University,’ 
Brooklyn, N.Y.C.; C; u. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo; C; JU 5-A 12; 
w-d-g, LA, SS, G, A-V, EM; workshops in 
human relations, student personnel. 

University of Rochester, Rochester; C; J 27- 
A 5; d-o-u-g; LA, G, A-V EM. See page 
31-T. 

Vassar Summer Institute,* Poughkeepsie; C; 
d-u-g. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island, 
N.Y.C.; C; J 7-A 6; w-d-u-g; LA, A-V, EM. 

Yeshiva University, N.Y.C.; C; J 27-JU 26; 
JU 27-A 23; w-d-g; G, EM. 


Bonaven- 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson; C; J 9% 
JU 14, JU 15-A 19; d-u; LA. 

Duke University, Durham; C; J 14-JU 23, 
JU 26-A 31; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 


EM. 
East Carolina College, Greenville; C; J & 











JU 12; JU 13-A 19; w-d-u-g; LA, E, G, A-V, 
EM. 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory; C; J 6-JU 13; 
JU 14-A 19; w-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Mars Hill Junior College, Mars Hill; C; J 7- 
A 5; d-u; LA. 

North Carolina College, Durham; C; J 7-JU 
30; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Queens College,* Charlotte; C; u. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
C; J 9-JU 16, JU 18-A 24; d-u-g; LA, G, 
A-V, EM. 

Vagabond School of the Drama, Inc., Flat 
Rock Playhouse, Flat Rock: C; J 27-S 3; d. 

Wake Forest College,* Wake Forest; C; d-u. 

Western Carolina College, Cullowhee; C; 
J 6-A 26; w-d-u-g: LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

State Normal & Industrial College, Ellendale; 
C; J 13-A 5; d-u; SS, G, A-V, EM. 

State Teachers College, Dickinson; C:;: J 13- 
A 5; w-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

State Teachers College,* Mayville; C; d-u. 

State Teachers College, Valley City; C; J 13- 
A 5; w-d-u; LA, G, A-V, EM. 

University of North Dakota,* Grand Forks; 
C; d-u-g. 


OHIO 

Ashland College,* Ashland; C; 

Baldwin-Wallace College; Renens o ‘J 27-A 5; 
d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Bluffton College,* Bluffton: C: d(M)-u. 

Bowling Green State University,* Bowling 
Green; C; d-u-g. 

College of St. Mary of the Springs,* Colum- 
bus; W; d-u. 

Defiance College, Defiance;* C; d-u. 

Denison University, Granville; C; J 15-A 20; 
d-u; theater workshop. 

Kent State University,* Kent; C; d-u-g. 

Mary Manse College, Toledo; W:; J 27-A 6; 
d-u; LA, E, SS, G, EM. 

Miami University, Oxford; C; J 13-JU 22; 
JU 25-A 26; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; aviation ed. workshop. 

Mount Union College,* Alliance; C; d-u. 

Muskingum College,* New Concord; C; d-u. 

Ohio University, Athens; C; J 20-A 13; w-d- 
u-g; LA, E, SS, G, EM; workshops in 
theater, driver ed., aviation ed. 

Ohio Northern University, Ada; C; J 13- 
JU 15, JU 18-A 19; d(W)-u; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 

Ohio State University, Columbus; C; J 21- 
JU 22, JU 25-A 26; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM. 

St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus; W; JU 
8-A 15; w-d-u; LA E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

University of Akron, Akron; C; J 20-JU 29; 
w-u-g; LA, SS, G, EM. 

University of Cincinnati; Cincinnati; C; 
JU 17-JU 23, JU 23-A 26; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM. 

University of Dayton,* Dayton; C; d(M)-u. 

University of Toledo, Toledo; C;: J 20-JU 27, 
JU 28-S 2, J 20-A 12 (eves); w-d-u-g; LA, 
E, SS, G, A-V, EM; U.N. and intergroup re- 
lations workshops. 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland; C; 


J 20-JU 30, A 1-S 3, J 20-A 13 (eves); w-d- 
u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 
Wilmington College, Wilmington; C; J 13- 


A 19; w-d-u; LA, G, A-V, EM. 
Witienberg College,* Springfield; C; d-u. 
Xavier University, Cincinnati; C; J 20-JU 29, 
A 1-S 2; d-u-g; LA, G, EM. 
Youngstown College, Youngstown; C; 
20; u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Northwestern State College, Alva; C; J 6-A 4; 
d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Oklahoma A & M College,* Stillwater: C; 
d-u-g. 

Oklahoma City University,* Oklahoma City. 

Oklahoma College for Women,* Chickasha; 
W; d-u-g. 

University of Oklahoma,* Norman; C; d-u-g. 


OREGON 


Eastern Oregon College of Education, La 
Grande; C; J 13-A 5; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM. 

Lewis & Clark College,* Portland; C; d-u-g. 

Marylhurst College,* Marylhurst; W; d-u 

Mt. Angel Women’s College, Mt. Angel; W; 
| 30, w-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 

Oregon State College,* Corvallis: C; d-u-g. 


Pacific University,* Forest Grove; C; d-u-g. 

Reed College, Portland; C; J 20-A 6; w-d-u-g; 
LA, E, SS, G; workshop in ed. of gifted 
children. 

Southern Oregon College, Ashland; C; J 13- 
A 5; w-d-u-g;: LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

University of Oregon, Eugene; C; J 20-A 12; 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

University of Portland, Portland; C: J 20- 
A 13; d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College,* Reading; C:; d-u 

Beaver College, Jenkintown; C; J 20-JU 30; 
d-o-u; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg: C: J 27- 
A 4; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh; C; J 13-A 6, J 27-A 6; w-d-u-g; LA, 
art ed. See page 38-T. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia; 
C; J 27-A 5, J 27-S 10; w-d-u-g; G, A-V. 

Edinboro State Teachers College, Edinboro; 
C; J 6-24, J 27-A 5, A 8-26; w-d-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM; 

*cipals workshop. 

Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown; C; 
J 6-A 6; d-u; LA, A-V, EM. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls; C; J 13-A 12; 
w-d-o-u; LA, E, SS, A-V, EM. 

Lafayette College, Easton; C; J 20-JU 30; 
d-o-u-g; LA. See page 33-T. 

Lebanon Valley College,* Annville; C; d-u. 

Millersville State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville; C; J 6-A 26; w-d-u; E, SS, G, A-V; 
EM. 

Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh; W; J 27-A 6; 
d-u; LA, E, A-V, EM. 

Pennsylvania State University, State College; 
Cc: J 13-JU 1, JU 5-A 13, A 15-S 2; w-d-u-g; 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM; aviation ed., world 
affairs workshops. 

State Teachers College,* Indiana; C; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Kutztown; C; J 6- 
A 26; w-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

State Teachers College,* Millersville; C; d-u. 

State Teachers College, Shippensburg: C; 
J 8-A 28; d-u-g; E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 


secondary school prin-* 
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State Teachers College,* Slippery Rock; C; 
d-u. 

State Teachers College, West Chester; C; 
J-A 26; w-d-u; E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Thiel College, Greenville; C; J 7-A 26; w-d- 
u; LA, G, A-V, EM. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; C; 
J 27-A; w-d-o-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM: 
workshop in American culture. See page 
32-T. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh: C; JU 
5-A 12, pre-, post-, and eve. sessions; w-d- 
o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM; workshops 
in TV, communications, creative drama. 
See page 32-T. 

University of Scranton,* Scranton; C; u-g. 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg; C; J 13- 
A 31; d-o-u; LA, G, A-V, E-M. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington; C: 
J 13-JU 22, JU 25-A 12; w-d-u-g; LA, 
G, A-V, EM. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island College of Education, Provi- 
dence; C; J 27-A 8; w-u-g; G, A-V, EM. 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston; C; 
JU 5-A 12; w-d-u-g; LA, G, A-V; theater 
workshop. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Benedict Allen Summer School,* Columbia: 
C; d-u. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson; C; 
J 13-A 13; d-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM. 

Furman University, Greenville; C; J 9-A 27; 
w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, EM. 

Newberry College,* Newberry; C; d-u. 

South Carolina State College, Orangeburg; 
C: J 13-A 3; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM. 

University of South Carolina, Columbia; C; 
J 10-A 13; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Winthrop College, Rock an C; J 8-A 9; w- 
d(W)-u-g; LA, G, A-V, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
General Beadle State Teachers College, Mad- 

















FIRST TERM 
JUNE 13-JULY 16 


suMMER § 


GRADUATE STUDY with dis- 
tinguished faculty. 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in 
more than 1000 outstand- 
ing courses. 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and 
RESEARCH facilities of 
highest quality. 


ESSION 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 

INSTITUTES IN— 
Government and Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Physics ; Chemistry 
Industrial Education. 
Humanities; Speech 

and many others 


—and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts—plays 
— excursions — lectures — golf — tennis — swimming 
—fishing—campus in a distinguished cultural center yet 
located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 


SECOND TERM 
JULY 18-AUGUST 20 


for Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 


519 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 


15TH SESSION 


Registration—Mail: June 10 to July 10 
Persona!: July 11 to July 16 


MATRICULATION FEES—Full: $40.00: par- 
tial: $10.00 per credit. Obligatory fees: $6.00 
late registration fee (July 18 through July 
20): $3.00 


Courses of Special Interest to North 
American Teachers and Students 


ELEMENTARY: Beginners’ Spanish, Ele- 


mentary Spanish, Oral Spanish for Begin- 
ners, Spanish Spelling and Vocabulary 

INTERMEDIATE Intermediate Spanish 
Spanish Grammar Spanish Composition, 


Spanish Conversation, Problems in Learn- 
ing Spanish as a Foreign Language, Spanish 
Diction, Commercial Spanish 


ADVANCED: Advanced Spanish, Methods 
for Teaching Spanish, History of the Spanish 
Language with Special Reference to Spanish 
in America, Advanced Course of Spanish 
Grammar 


NUMEROUS COURSES OF HISPANIC- 
de AN LITERATURE, CULTURE, HIS- 
ORY AND Nagy od FRENCH, ITAL- 
IAN GERMA ARTS. MUSIC. OTHER 
SPECIAL COU n SES 
MASTER'S DEGREE IN SPANISH: Com- 
plete information furnished upon request 
VETERANS: Veterans must present all re- 
quired authorization and other documents 
upon matriculation 
EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES: Va- 
ried and interesting excursions, concerts, 
theatrical performances; field days, the 
University gym, the use of a private club 
at the beach; a series of lectures and art 
exhibitions 
LIV'NG ARRANCYMENTS: The Summer 
School will furnish a list of approved 
dwellings offering special rates to students 


Address requests for informatton to: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Havana Havana, Cuba 











UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Workshop for Teachers on 
Air Age Education 


JULY 6—AUGUST 12 


6 weeks —6 credits 
* Graduate or Undergraduate 


Total cost of tuition, rooms on 
campus, meals: $222 


Air travel reservations and application 
coupons at all offices of cooperating 
airlines: Delta-C&S, Eastern, National. 
Pan American World Airways, or write: 


Director of Air Age Education 
University of Miami, Box 278-A 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 

















ison; C; J 6-JU 9, JU 11-A 13; w-d-u; LA, 
E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen; 
Cc; J 6-JU 8, JU 11-A 12; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Southern State Teachers College, Springfield; 
C; M 31-A 5; w-d-u; G, A-V, EM. 

South Dakota State College, Brookings; C; 
J 6-JU 9, J 6-JU 30; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V. 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion; C; 
J 13-A 12; w-d-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM. 


TENNESSEE 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville; C; J 13- 
A 20; d-u: LA 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville; C: J 10-A 16; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 

King College,* Bristol; C: d(M)-u. 

LeMoyne College, Memphis; C; J 6-JU 30; u; 
LA, EM. 

Lincoln Memorial University,* Harrogate; C; 
d-u; 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees- 
boro; C; J 9-A 16; w-d-u-g; LA, G, A-V, 
EM. 

Scarritt College, Nashville; C; J 13-A 19; 
w-d-u-g; LA, A-V. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; 
C; J 6-A 20; d-o-u; LA, E, SS, G, AV, EM. 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga; C; 
J 6-JU 13, JU 14-A 19; w-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 

University of Tennessee,* Knoxville; C; 
d-u-g. 


TEXAS 

East Texas State Teachers College,* Com- 
merce; C; d-u-g. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene; C: J 
1-A 22; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM; 
workship in ed. of except. child. 

Lon Morris College,* Jacksonville; C; d-u. 

Our Lady of the Lake College,* San An- 
tonio; C;: d(W)-u-g. 

Pan American College, Edinburg; C; J 1-A 
24; u; LA, A-V, EM. 

Schreiner Institute,* Kerrville; C: d (M>. 

Tarleton State College, Stephenville; C: J 
6-A 27; d-u; LA, EM. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries; Kings- 
ville; C; J 6-JU 15, JU 18-A 26; w-d-u-g; 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Texas College,* Tyler; C; w-d-u-g; 

Texas State College for Women, Denton; 
J 6-A 26; w-d-u-g; E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock; 
J 6-JU 16, JU 18-A 27; w-d-u-g; LA, 
A-V, EM. 

Texas Wesleyan College,* Ft. Worth: 
d-u-g; 

Texas Western College; El Paso; C; d-u-g; 

University of Houston, Houston; C; J 6-A 
27; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. See 
page 38-T. 

University of Texas, Austin; C; J 5-JU 17, 
J 5-A 28; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; instructional materials, human re- 
lations workshops. 

West Texas State College,* Canyon; C; d-u-g 

Wiley College,* Marshall; C; d-u. 
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UTAH 

Brigham Young University,* Provo; C; 
d-u-g. 

Utah State Agricultural College,* Logan; C; 
d-u-g. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City: C: J 
13-A 26; w-d-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM. 


VERMONT 

Goddard College,* Plainfield; C; d-g. 

Middlebury College Summer Language 
Schools, Middlebury; C; J 29-A 18: d-g. 
See page 32-T. 

University of Vermont, Burlington; C; JU 
5-A 17; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, EM; 
institute in world understanding. See page 
33-T. 


VIRGINIA 

College of William & Mary, Williamsburg; 
C; J 21-A 19; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 

Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg; C; 
J 13-A 20; d-u; LA. 

Emory & Henry College, Emory; C; J 14-A 
21; w-d-u; LA, G, A-V, EM. 

Hampton Institute,* Hampton; C; d-u-g. 





Graduates — Entering 
July 5 - August 
ENA ACTING CO 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


in Historic Metropolitan Boston 
FULL ACADEMIC PROGRAM 


Teachers — Undergraduates — Veterans 


Freshmen 
12 
MP 


AR ANY 
GUIDANCE STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 





LATIN WORKSHOP FOR 
PLANNING SCHOOL B 





July 5-22 


WRITERS WORKS 
_ Poetry — Fiction — Non Fic 








Propeepten for teaching be 


EDUCATION. DISABILITI 


TUFTS SUMMER S 


Bulletin 





Special Three-Week Programs 


TEACHERS 
UILDINGS 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


HOPS 
tion: July 5-29 : 


| ~ Courses in Child Development 

| Pre-school Procram Planning, Music, 
| Literature — Physically Handicapped 
| 

| 


low first grade 


with Tufts, B.S. in Ed. and Ed.M degrees 
NURSERY “TRAINING SCHOOL OF BOSTON 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORKSHOPS 





July 5 - July 22 July 25 - August 12 
ARITHMETIC 


| 

SCIENCE 

SPECIAL CLASS SOCIAL STUDIES 
| Clinic: July 5 - Augu.t 12 

| 


ES 


READING—ARITHMETIC—SPELLING 


CHOOL 


On the Campus in Medford, Massachusetts 














Study French in 


Alliance Fra 


for foreigners closely and 


open all year 


Artistic sight-seein 


101, Boulevard Raspail, 
The oldest, most modern, French School 


PARIS 
ncaise 


Paris 6° 


officially con- 


nected with the University of Paris. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 


round 


Summer Courses a die 


Cin 
YOU MAY ENROLL AT ANY TIME! 
Write today for full details 





Linguistics in Spanish. 


G. I. Bill and Korean vete 
Arts degree. 


SUMMER COURSES (June 


School of Philosophy (Cour 
Ph.L. and Ph.D. 


Secretariat des Cours d’ete, 





| 


Quebec, Canada 











Summer School 
in GUATEMALA 


San Carlos University 


Courses in Mayan Art, Archeology, & An 

thropology conducted in English; field trips 

to nearby Mayan ruins & Indian villages. 
Courses in Hispanic Literature, History & 


University credit, six units. Approved for 


rans. Master of 


TUITION: $60 for six weeks 


WRITE: SECRETARY, APARTADO 179, 
GUATEMALA, C. 


A. 











LAVAL UNIVERSITY. 


Quebec, Capital of French Canada 


27-August 6) 


Department of French: Oral French, Gram- 
| mar, Literature, Methods; Intermediate and 
Advanced Courses; M.A. and 


ses in English) 


Please write for catalegue and information to: 


Universite Laval, 








June 14 June 29 
July 13 July 16 


ARNOLD TOURS 


EUROPE — Conducted Tours'*’ 


Space available NOW on all Tours 
eck sailing and mail for folder 


July 1 
Hy july 17 


Origins New-England—2 weeks Motor Tour 


Visit places where history was enacted 
3 hours College Credit. Limited Party 


234 Clarendon 5t. 





Boston 16, Mass. 














BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 
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Longwood College, Farmville; C: J 20-A 13; 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 


Lynchburg College, Lynchburg; C; J 13-A 
20: d-u; LA, G, EM. 

Madison College,* Harrisonburg: C; d-u-g. 
Mary Washington College,* University of 


Virginia, Fredericksburg; C; d-u-g. 

University of Richmond, Richmond: C: J 
13-JU 22, JU 23-A 26; d-u-g; LA, G, EM. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville; C; 
J 15-JU 1, JU 5-A 13; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, 
ss, G, A-V, EM 

Virginia State College,* 
w-d-u-g. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute,* Blacksburg; 
C; d-u-g 

Virginia Union University, Richmond; C; 
J 20-A 16; w-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, EM. 


Petersburg: C; 


WASHINGTON 

Central Washington College of Education,* 
Ellensburg; C; d-u-g. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma: C; J 13-JU 
15, JU 18-A 19; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; workshops in ed. TV, citizenship ed 

Eastern Washington College of Education,* 


Chency: C; d-u-g. 

Gonzaga University, Spokane: C; J 20-JU 
29: w-d-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM. 

Seattle University,* Seattle: C: d-u-g. 

State College of Washington, Pullman; C: 


J 20-A 12; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; PTA Leadership Conference. 
University of Washington, Seattle: 


Cc; J 20- 


JU 20, JU 21-A 19; w-d-o-u-g; E, SS, G, 
A-V. EM; PTA _ Leadership. Summer 
course in German at University of Mu- 


nich. See this page. 
Walla Walla College,* 
d-u-g 

Western Washington College of Education,* 
Bellingham; C; d-u-g. 


College Place; C; 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluefield State College,* Bluefield; C; w-d 
(M) -u-g. 

Concord College, Athens; 
LA, A-V, EM. 


C: J 6-A 26; d-u; 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont; C; J 13- 
A 26; d-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM. 
Glenville State College, Glenville; C;: J 6- 


JU 15, JU 18-A 19; d-u; 
A-V, EM. 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown; 
A 31; w-d-o-u; LA, G, A-V, EM. 
West Liberty State College,* West Liberty; 
C; d-u. 


LA, E, SS, G, 


Cc; J il- 


West Virginia University, Morgantown; C;: 
J 6-A 26; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; conference for principals and super- 
visors. 

WISCONSIN 


Marquette University, Milwaukee; C: J 20- 

JU 29; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, EM. 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee; W; J 28-A 
G, EM. 


5; d-o-u; LA, E, SS, 


St. Norbert College, West De Pere; C; J 
20-JU 29; d(W)-u; LA, G, EM. 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie; C; J 20- 


JU 29; w-d-u-g; LA, G 

University of Wisconsin, Madison; C; J 27- 
A 19; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 
Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire; C; J 
13-JU 22; w-d-o-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM 


Wisconsin State College, LaCrosse; C; J 13- 
JU 22; w-d-u; LA, G, EM. 


Wisconsin State College,* River Falls, C; 
d(W)-u. 
Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point: C; 


J13-JU 22; d-u: LA, SS, A-V, EM. 
Wisconsin State College, Superior; C; J 13- 
JU 22; w-d-o-u; LA, E, SS, G, EM. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming,* Laramie; C; d-u-g. 


ALASKA 


University of Alaska, College; 


C; J 27-A5; 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, EM 


HAWAII 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14; C; J 22- 
A 2; w-u-g; LA, E, SS, EM. 


Weos ~_ 


$1,000 in Awards 
“HOW | TEACH” contest. See p. 26-T. 














Full quarter: 
First term: 
Second term: 
Total fees: $67.50, 
$47.50, 
$50.00, 
$27.50, 


Penthouse theaters. 


guage Groups. 





University of Washington 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


June 20 — August 19 

June 20 — July 20 

July 21 — August 19 
full quarter (full time) 
full quarter (part time) 
either term alone (full time) 
either term alone (part time) 


RECREATION 


Planned tours to scenic areas, boat trips, square dances, mixers, lec- 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboat and 


The College of Education offers complete curricula for teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and advanced degree candidates, as well as many 
conferences, workshops, and institutes. The Department of Romance 
Languages and Literature features the French and Spanish Living Lan- 


Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 




















Realm of 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 


MONTERREY TEC 








Happy Travel 











With or without College 
or University Credit. 
Europe—$695-$895-$997. 60 Days 
Including Ship Fare — Tour — 
Opera—Musical Festivals—Rivi- 
era—Rhine Cruise—Receptions 
Sightseeing—Social Program 
Salzburg — Vienna — Venice— 

Capri—Bayreuth—Paris. 
6—7—8 Countries 
Distinguished Leaders 


Write for Brochure 


CULTURAL TRAVEL FOUNDATION 


New York — 270 Park Avenue — New York 














Four European Study Tours 


Better study programs and more free time 
by joming Scandinavian Traveling Seminar, 
in operation since 1949. 

Four beautiful tours this year: Comparative 
Education, (Six credits). England, France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and _ Scandinavia: 
$1143. Grand Tour of Europe, Paris—Capri—- 
Copenhagen. Emphasis on history and art: 
$1235. Individualized Study Tour of Scandi- 
navia. Each tour member selects topics of 
special interest: $1190. Great European Hos- 
pitality Tour, 24 days by motor coach in 
France, Switzerland and Germany. Another 
24 days in homes, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway: $990. Transatlantic passage by air 
included in cost of all four tours. 


Write for Folder ST 


SCANDINAVIA TRAVELING SEMINAR 
1790 Broadway New York 19, N.Y. 














UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JULY 5- AUGUST 12 
A National Center for Summer Study in an Ideal 
Vacation and Recreation Area. Complete Graduate 
and Undergraduate programs in Arts, Sciences, 
Elementary and Secondary Education. 
Write to: Director of the Summer Session 
, New H 




















ber of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


July 14 to August 24, 1955 


Intensive courses in Spanish and Eng- 
lish Languages, Liberal Arts, Architec- 
ture. Government, Folklore, Arts and 
Crafts. Interesting Extracurricular Pro- 
gram. 


For 


Escuela de Verano, Instituto 
Teecnologico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 


UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA 


SWITZERLAND 


Summer i in French Language 1955 
terms of 3 weeks from 
JULY 11 TO OCTOBER 1 
Classes from beginners to advanced students 


ae meee for teachers of French 
FROM JULY 11 TO AUGUST 6 
With the ~~ Ba R of a professor of the 
Institut universitaire des Sciences de ]'édu- 
cation and a few pupils from primary schools. 
Seminar on International Institutions 
JULY 11 TO JULY 30 
With the collaboration of _ leading persons 
from U.N.O /.H.O., the Red Cross, etc. 
pant aca 8 


illustrated literature: 








Excursions Entertainments 
For programmes and information please 
apply to: 
COURS DE VACANCES, UNIVERSITY 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 















(PADVENTURE 


trips to every corner of the globe 
Za 


for the ‘‘young of all ages” 





EUROPE $590 
MEXICO 150 
SOUTH AMERICA 690 
ORIENT 1298 
WEST 395 
MEDITERRANEAN 990 

ROUND THE WORLD 1390 


Minimum all-inclusive prices from U.S. 
gateway cities. 


YOU'LL SEE MORE, SPEND LESS! 
Your Travel Agent or 


=SITA> 


$45 Fifth Ave., 


Students 22nd Yeas 
International 
Travel Assn. 


New York 17 ¢ MU 2-6544 























( GET AWAY FROM IT ALL! 


Enjoy a different vacation—the vacation that 
has everything—in the wonder world of Color- 
ful Colorado. 

Drive paved highways through the scenic 
beauty of the snow-crowned Rockies. Ride 
and hike romantic adventure trails in the deep 
silence of primeval forests. Visit picturesque 
ghost towns... the sage and saddle country 
of the cowboy. See exciting rodeos, colorful 
fiestas, the Continental Divide—or just take 
it easy in snow-cooled breezes from the Rock- 
ies, returning home with youthful vigor. 

Ample accommodations — hotels, motels, 
dude ranches, moun- 
tain cabins and 
lodges. Mail coupon 
now for your com- 
plete vacation in 
Colorful Colorado. 








Prehistoric 
cliff dwellings ¢ 
SUMMER SCHOOL SESSIONS HUY 


Combine Summer School with a thor- 
oughly enjoyable voa- 
cation in Colorful Colo- 
rodo. Courses offered 
by top-ranking col- 
leges and universities 
For Summer School 
dates and other infor- 
mation, write to the in- 
stitution of your choice. 





COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


351 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 


Send 54-page full color Vacation Guide 
C) Complete list of Statewide Events 
©) Full color Colorado State Highway Map 
© Hotel, resort, motel, dude ranch information 


Nome 





Gite 





City —_ Zone. ou SD Riemeee 

















COLORADO CLIMATE — the Magic Ingredient 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS ABROAD 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta; 
J 20-S 10; all arts. See p. 34-T. 
University of Alberta, Edmonton; JU 4-A 12; 
C; u-g; arts, sciences, education. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver; 
JU 5-A 19; u-g; arts and science. 


MANITOBA 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg; JU 4-A 
13; C; u; liberal arts and science. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Mt. Allison University, Sackville; JU 4-A 13; 
u; education, music, fine and applied arts. 

University of New Brunswick, Fredericton; 
JU 4-A 13; u-g; arts, postgrad-English, his- 
tory, education, special art school. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

Acadia University, Wolfville; u-g; liberal 
arts courses on Canada; workshop in high 
school methods. See p. 34-T. 


ONTARIO 

McMaster University, Hamilton; JU 4-A 12; 
u; English, French, social studies. 

University of Ottawa, Ottawa; u-g; arts, sci- 
ence, philosophy, psychology, education, 
Slav studies, conversational French. See 
p. 34-T. 

University of Western Ontario, London; JU 
7-A 24; u; English, French, painting; held 
at Trois-Pistoles, Quebec. 





Key to Abbreviations 


Dates: J-June; JU-July; A-August; 
S-September e “L”’’-courses in language 
of country @ “C”-courses in culture of 
country. 





QUEBEC 

Institute Pedagogique St. Georges,* Univer- 
sity of Montreal, Montreal. 

Laval University, Quebec; J 27-A 6; u-g; lan- 
guages and philosophy; methods of teach- 
ing French. See p. 36-T. 

McGill University, Montreal; J 28-A 10; C; 
u-g; French L and literature. 

University of Montreal, Montreal; J 27-A 11; 
u-g; French. See p. 34-T. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; JU 
4-A 13: u; arts and science, education. 


EUROPE 

AUSTRIA 
For further information about the follow- 

ing eight schools write the Austrian Infor- 

mation Service, 31 E. 69th St., New York 21. 

To apply for admission write the Austrian 

State Tourist Dept., 48 E. 48th St., New York 

17. 

1. Alpbach: Austrian College Society; A 19-S 
8; forum and seminars on “Knowledge and 
Action” (in German, French, Italian, Eng- 
lish). 

2. Graz: Anderl Rogge Institute; J 1-S 30; 
sep. courses each month in German L, lit., 
history, art; students may enter on first or 
15th of each month, 

3. Linz: People’s University; JU 10-A 27; 
“Man and Fellow Man” (in German and 
English), L, discussion groups. 

. Salzburg: International Summer Courses 
in German Linguistics and Philology; JU 
4-A 13; L, lit., C. 

5. Salzburg: Mozarteum Summer Academy; 

JU 21-A 31; music, opera, drama seminar. 

Salzburg: Catholic Theological Faculty; 

A 6-21; “The Spiritual Forces of the Pres- 

ent and the Church's Power of Salvation.” 

. Vienna: University of Vienna; JU 11-S 30 
(L), S 9-30 (C, lit., civilization, fine arts); 

art tours. 


te 


o 
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Your Choice of Two Institutes 
Sponsored by 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
During the Summer of 1955 
* 
The Eleventh Annual Session of 


The Institute on the Position of 
The United States inW orld Affairs 


From June 19 through July 29 
* 
The Second Annual Session of 


THE INSTITUTE ON CURRENT 
PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 


From July 5 through August 12 
* 


In Either of These Two Institutes You 
Can Secure Six Credits for Six Weeks 
Four Credits for Four Weeks 


Write jor descriptive folders to 


DR. SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, JR. 
DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTES 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 











An Opportunity ] 


for students to try out their 
talent for professional study 


in ART 


Summer Session 
June 27 to August 6 


CARNEGIE 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


write 


Director, Summer Session 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


q Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 











Guadalajara Summer School 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 
the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 
August 13, courses in art, creative writing, 
geography, history, language and _ literature. 
$225 covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. 
Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 








-MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP) 
TAXCO July-August 
Silvercraft * Painting * Spanish « Field Trips 


Live and work in Mexico’s most beautiful 
mountain village. Inclusive fee, $300, for 
tuition and all living costs in modern 
hotels. 9th Year. 


Apply: Irma S$. Jonas, Exec. Director 
238 East 23rd S*., New York 10, N. Y. cond 








Summer Terms 
June 6-July 16 © July 19-Aug. 27 


For information write 


University of Houston 








3801 Cullen Blvd. Houston, Texas 
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8. Vienna: Wirtschaftswissenschaftliche Ta- 
gung; S 4-11; economics and political sci- 
ence; held at Bad Ischl, Upper Austria. 

Gmunden: International Summer Courses 
(Assn. for Internt’l. Cultural Programs in 
Austria); JU 16-S 16 (three courses); L, C, 
art, theater, music. Apply Laborde Travel 
Service, Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York 19. 
See p. 41-T. 

Innsbruck: University of Innsbruck; JU 19-S 
10 (four courses); L, C, lit.; summer school 
held at Mayrhofen, Zillertal, Tyrol. Apply 
Laborde Travel Service, Inc. 


Vienna: University of Vienna Summer 
School; JU 25-S 4; L, law, political science, 
liberal arts; held at Schloss Traunsee, 


Gmunden. App'y Institute of International 
Education, 1 E. 67th St., New York 21 
(scholarships available). 


BELGIUM 

Brussels: University of Brussels; JU 22-A 20; 
French L and lit., “Pre-classic Epoch.” 
Apply 50 Ave. F. D. Roosevelt, Brussels. 


DENMARK 

Copenhagen: University of Copenhagen; A 
1-30; (five short sessions); Holiday Courses 
for Foreign Students; Danish L, life, lit., 
thought. Apply Danish Students’ Informa- 
tion Bureau, Studiestraede 6, Copenhagen. 

Elsinore: Internation?] People’s College; JU 
24-S 3: “Modern Denmark” (in English) 
for teachers, youth leaders. 

Fredensborg: College of Phvsical Education; 
JU 29-A 13 (men), A 14-30 (women). 


FRANCE 

Aix-Marseille: University of Aix-Marseille: 
JU-A: French L, lit., C; held at Nice. 
Apply Centre International d'Etudes Fran- 
caises, 65 Promenade des Anglais, Nice. 

Bordeaux: University of Bordeaux; JU 18-A 
28; French L, lit., C; special course in ed. 
for French teachers; held at Pau. Apply 
Secretary, 18 rue Samonzet, Pau. 

Caen: University of Caen; JU 18-A 13; mod- 
ern lit., history, geography. Apply Secre- 
tary, 168 rue Caponiere, Caen. 

Cannes: International College of Cannes: JU 
15-S 8; French L, lit., C; faculty of Uni- 
versity of Aix-Marseille. Apply Secretary 
General, 4 bis Montee Carabacel, Nice. 

Dijon: University of Dijon; JU 18-S 10; 
French L, C. Apply 36 rue Chabot-Charny, 
Dijon. 

Fontainebleau: Schools of Music and Fine 
Arts; JU 1-S 1; arts, music, architecture, 
field trips; in English. Apply Am. Office, 122 
E. 58th St., New York 22. 

Grenoble: University of Grenoble; JU 4-S 30: 
French L, lit. civilization. Apply Comite 
de Patronage des Etudiants Etrangers, 
Place de Verdun, Grenoble. 

Montpellier: University of Montpellier; S 1- 
Oct. 30; French L, lit., C. Apply Institute 
des Etudiants Etrangers, 14 rue du Cardinal 
de Cabrieres, Montpellier. 

Paris: Alliance Francaise; JU 1-A 31; French 
L, civilization. See p. 36-T. 

Paris: University of Paris, the Sorbonne: 
Cours de Civilisation Francaise, JU 15-A 
15, L, lit., civilization. Apply Director, 
Cours de Civilisation, 47 rue des Ecoles, 
Paris. Ecole du Louvre; JU 4-A 1; French 
painting, sculpture, architecture; apply 34 
Quai du Louvre, Paris. Summer Schoo! of 
Fashion Design; JU 4-A 6; apply Richelieu 
Institute, Box 1405, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Paris: Institut du Panthéon; JU, A, S; 
French L and lit.; apply 31 rue du Som- 
merard, Paris V. 

Rennes: University of Rennes; JU 18-A 13; 
French L, modern lit., C, svecial courses 
for teachers of French; held at St. Malo. 
Apply College de Saint Servan, Ile de St. 
Malo. 


Tours: University of Poitiers, Institut de 
Touraine; JU 4-S 28; French L, lit., C. Ap- 
ply Institut de Touraine, 1 rue de la Gran- 
diere, Tours. (Scholarships available.) 


GERMANY 


Bonn: University of Bonn; M 2-JU 31; Ger- 
man L, lit., civilization. Aoply Auslandsamt 
der Universitat, Liebfrauenweg 3, Bonn. 

Cologne: University of Cologne; A 1-26; Ger- 
man L, lit. Apply Buro des Ferienkurses, 
Cologne. 

Frankfort: University of Frankfort; A 1-30; 
German L, philosophy, sociology. Apply 


Akademische Auslandsstelle, Mertonstrasse 
17, Frankfort. 

Freiburg: University of Freiburg; A 1-25; 
German L. lit, Apply Akademisches Aus- 
landsamt, Belfortstrasse 11, Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau. 

Hamburg: University of Hamburg, JU 18-24; 
German L, economics, social science. Apply 
Akademische Auslandsstelle, Benecke- 
strasse 13, Hamburg. 

Heidelburg: University of Heidelberg; A 8- 
30; German L, lit., C. Apply Akademisches 
Auslandsamt, Grabengasse 1, Heidelberg. 

Kiel: University of Kiel; JU 6-30; German L, 
C. Apply Olshausenstrasse 40/60, Kiel. 

Marburg/Lahn: Philipps-Universitat; JU 14- 
A 4; German L, lit., “Germany in Past and 
and Present.” Apply Secretary, Universi- 
tatsstrasse 7, Marburg/Lahn. 

Munich: Goethe Institute; J 11-S 20, German 
L, lit. for teachers of German; M 1-S 20, L, 
held in Bad Reichenhall. Apply Maximil- 
lianstrasse 43, Munich. 

Munich: University of Munich 
course for foreigners; A 1-21; “Germany's 
Relations with Her Neighbors.” Apply 
Akademische Auslandsstelle, Veterinar- 
strasse 1, Munich. 

Tubingen: Eberhard-Karls-University; A 2- 
29; German L, lit., philosophy. Apply Aka- 
demisches Auslandsamt, Tubingen. 


summer 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Berkamsted (Herts.): Bonar Law Memorial 
College; M-S; short courses in political 
science, British colonies, music. 

Birmingham: University of Birmingham; S 


4-17; librarianship. Apply to Public Li- 
brary, King’s Norton, Birmingham 30. 
Burton (Cheshire): Burton Manor College: 


JU 3-22; Eng. ed., politics, economics, press. 
Apply to the Warden. 

Bristol: University of Bristol; JU 22-A 6; so- 
cial and political science, philosophy, psy- 


chology, economics, music appreciation, 
trade union problems. 
Dorking (Surrey): British Labour Party 


courses held at Beatrice Webb house; JU 
30-A 27; political science. Apply Transport 


House, Smith Square, London, S.W.I. 
Hitchin (Herts.): Rural Music Schools Asso- 
ciation; A 4-12; course for string teachers 


held at Roehampton, London. Apply Sec- 


retary of Assn., Little Benslow Hills, 
Hitchin. 

Leicester: University College; JU 9-29; Eng- 
lish lit., ed. 

London: British Council, 65 Davies St., Lon- 
don W.1; short courses in lit., teaching. 


London: British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy 
Square, London W.1; JU 30-S 12 (two ses- 
sions), drama courses; S 3-12, theater week 
(visits). Part of course held at Chichester. 

London: British Film Institute; JU 30-A 13; 
“Art and History of the Film,” criticism, 
clessroom appreciation, new developments; 
held at Newton Park College, Bath. Apply 
4 Great Russell St., London W.C.1. 

London: Central Council for Health Educa- 
tion, Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1; A 16-26; course in “Oppor- 
tunities and Methods in Health Education” 
for teachers, health and welfare workers; 
held at Bangor, North Wales. 

London: City of London College, Moorgate, 
London E.C.2; JU 18-A 12; English and 
comparative law. 

London: Fabian Society, 
London S.W.1; 


11 Dartmouth St., 

A 6-20 (two one-week 
courses); current social and political prob- 
lems, held at Oxford and Surrey. 

London: Summer School of Music, Ltd., 29 
Holland Villas Rd., London W.14; JU 30-A 
27; courses in composition, singing, instru- 
mental music, with nightly concerts; held 
at Dartington Hall, Devon. 

Shrewsbury (Shropshire): Summer School 
of the Nat'l. Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion (in coop. with Attingham Park, Shrop- 
shire Adult College, York Inst. of Arch. 
Study): JU 8-18 at Attingham Park, 
Shrewsbury; JU 18-21 at Derbyshire, JU 
21-28 at York; “English Country Houses,” 
lectures, field trips. Apply Director, Nat'l. 
Trust for Historic Preservation, 712 Jack- 
son Pl. N.W., Washington, D. C., with note 
on qualifications, interests. 

Apply to Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 1 E. 67th St., New York 21, for details, 
information about scholarships, and applica- 
tions to the following universities: 
University of Birmingham (held at Strat- 
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Don’t miss the Gaspé 





In 1534, Cartier landed in 
Gaspé. This became the 
birthplace of French Canada. 


Today, to discover the Gaspé 
Peninsula, people land in 
Mont Joli and board the 
Gaspé Tours Line cars. 


All expense 4-day tours. 
Bilingual guides. Experienced 
drivers. 


See your travel agent or write 
to: 





Gaspé Tours Line Ltd. 
Mont-Joli, Que., Canada. 


“Enjoy Yourself—Iit's Later Than You Think’ 


Japan 
EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


From San Francisco Thursday, June 23 
by plane to Honolulu. Continue by air 
to Japan, with escort. One month in 
Japan with a comprehensive sightseeing 
program. Fare $1659.00 plus $25.00 tax. 
Sponscrship Hawaii Educational Asso- 
ciation. Extension may be arranged to 
Hong Kong, Manila or around the world. 
Membership limited to capacity of our 
plane. Pay Later Plan available. 











Evrope—Superior Class with Escort 
Sailing from New York July 14 on SS. 
BRITANNIC. Return S.S. QUEEN ELIZ- 
ABETH September 12. Visiting England, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Holland, Austria, Switzerland and Paris. 
Fare from $1993.00. Extension to Italy, 
famous Amalfi Drive, Isle of Capri, 
Italian and French Riviera to Paris. 
Return September 29 S.S. QUEEN 
MARY. Extension fare $596.00. 


Hawaii Independent Trips 
Round trip by steamer from $260.00 
First Class, round trip by air, $250.00, 
Tourist Class. Ask for our all-expense 
Hawaiian tours. 

Alaska 

Special Alaska cruises via the famous 
Tns‘de Passage from Vancouver, B.C. 
to Skagway, thence over Trail of ‘98 to 
Yukon Territory via Glacier Bay, Sitka, 
the old Russian capital. Duration 10 
days. Fare from $284.50 all-expense, in- 
cluding tips. Departure June 23, July 
25 and August 25. 


NOTE: All fares subject to 
Federal Tax where applicable. 


For complete details on trips above, 
ask for Folder ST. 


ALBERTSEN CRUISE-TOURS 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL SERVICE 
26-O'Farrell St. San Francisco # 











YUkon 2-2552 


























AMAZING TRAVEL VALUES! 


Siete 

Summer Session in Sp 
AIN 

At UNIVERSITY of MADRID 


ONLY $930 computers | 


From July Ist to J 


Famous Student 


Econ-0-Tours EUROPE 


For Students, 
Pref- <innal 


Congenial groups. 


mfortable h in Europe- Madrid; Choj ging at University of 
=. Private Moto ee Queen Eliza- Tuition ng T Sponish courses; 
> Tours: jen Groote Beer’ i th College Crediis; ee Ssititcete: 
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ven “Conte Biancortn “Arosa Star’; University OF Modent®: Sponsored by 
“MYuleania’; June io, July Ist “Jeru: with Instituto de Cultes Hise iunction 
a os ty “27% “Groote Beer, Viajes Marsans. Ask for f ohana 


salen: for free booklet 


others. 


554 Fifth Avenue (45th St.), N. Y. 36 


Expert Leadership. 
UPS. modations, Good full board and lod 


Teachers, 
Penole 


Days 
: countries 


uly 31st. Includes 







r free folder C. §. 


7 : Educational Travel Ass'n, inc. 





COlumbus 5-2600 





STUDYTOUR F 
dround the World 
July 2—Aug. 30 


STUDYTOUR #2 
Economy Toure 
July 7—Aug. 10 
July 7—Aug. 21 

STUDYTOUR #4 
Politics, Labor and 
Social Welfare 
July 15—Aug. 22 

STUDYTOUR #8 
Literary Landmarks 
June 15—Aug. 27 





STUDYTOUR #9 


Sightseeing plus Insight 


Get the greatest benefits from your trip abroad. 

Be completely free from the troublesome details of . .4 
reservations, excursions, luggage, transportation, etc. 

Travel with congenial people, who share your interests, under 
the guidance of qualified leaders. 





Do more than just see cathedrals, museums, etc. Meet 
interesting people in the countries you visit. 









Send for complete descriptions of all tours. 


sory, 3 : 
L eneenenigaresnaas Read ta e 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 


Director, Gooowin Watson, Px.D. 


A non-profit organization providing adult education through 


Festivals of Music and 
Drama June 29—Aug. 31 









international travel 


1175 AMSTERDAM AVENUE, NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 

















START PLANNING YOUR 1955 VACATION NOW! 


Travel and study ABROAD 


Earn full college credit and enjoy a thrilling trip through Europe or around the 
world via TWA—take up to 20 months to pay with TWA’s ‘Time Pay Plan‘! 


See all the sights. Live in London, Paris, Geneva or Rome 
and study from 2 to 6 weeks at an accredited university. 
You do both during one trip on a university-sponsored 
tour via TWA-—world leader in educational air travel. 
And you can take up to 20 months to pay with TWA’s 
new “Time Pay Plan.” 

Choose a tour dealing with a special field such as music, 
art, languages—visit the Orient or go around the world. 


Sabbatical-Year Travelers: Special arrangements are avail- 
able for travel and resident study! Mail the coupon today 
for details! 








Fly the finest... FLY- 


eeeeeeeeneoeceoeoe eee eeoeeoeeeeeeveeveeeeeeeeeeeneeneee 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
1 am also interested in: Dept. ST-FE, 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Sabbatical-Yeor offered in 1955. 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
U.S.A. + EUROPE - AFRICA + ASIA 


“ee ee ewe www we 


Please send me information on the Flying Educational Tours to be 











Travel 1] Matias Seateiien 
TWA's “Time Addre 
Pay Plan’ () City Zone 
State Phone No. 
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ford-upon-Avon); JU 2-A 13; “Shakespeare 
and Elizabethan Drama.” 

University of Edinburgh; JU 4-A 13; “Euro- 
pean Civilisation: A Historical Survey.” 

University of London; JU 11-A 19; “Art, 
Literature and Music in England, 1660- 
1780.” Field trips. 

University of Oxford; JU 1-A 12; “Politics 
and Literature in the Twentieth Century.” 


GREECE 

Athens: American School of Classical 
Studies; J 30-A 11; ancient Greek civili- 
zation (in English). Apply Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, 11 Boyd St., Newton 58, 
Mass. 


IRELAND 

Dublin: Trinity College (Dublin University); 
JU 6-20; “The Arts in Ireland.” Apply Reg- 
istrar, Summer School, Trinity College, 
Dublin. (Scholarships available.) 


ITALY 

Florence: University of Florence; JU 15-A 
31; L, lit., music, dance, history of art, Ap- 
ply Centro di Cultura per Stranieri, Via 
San Gallo 25A, Florence. See p. 32-T. 

Perugia: Italian University for Foreigners; 
JU 1-S 30; L, lit., history, art and music 
history. Apply Palazzo Gallenga, Piazza 
Fortebraccio, Perugia. 

Rome: American Academy in Rome; JU 2-A 
12; Roman civilization (in English). Apply 
101 Park Ave., New York 17. 

Rome: University of Rome; JU 15-A 31; L, 
lit., C, history, civilization; held at Aquila. 
Apply Prof. Vincenzo Rivera, Instituto 
Botanico della Universita di Roma, Rome. 

Rome: Societa Dante Alighieri; Italian L; 
held at Aquila. Apply Corsi di Lingua e 
Cultura Italiana per Stranieri, 27 Piazza 
Firenze, Rome. 

Venice: Conservatorio di Musica; A 28-S 25; 
17th, 18th, 19th century and contemporary 
Italian music. 


NETHERLANDS 

Groningen: University of Groningen; JU 19- 
A 6; “Trends in Modern Civilization: Civ- 
ilization and Technics” (in English). Apply 
Secretary, Summer Session, Netherlands 
Universities Foundation for International 
Cooperation, 27 Molenstraat, The Hague. 

Hague: Academy of International Law; JU 
18-A 13; knowledge of international law 
required. Apply Secretariat, Room 5, 
Peace Palace, The Hague. 


NORWAY 

Oslo: University of Oslo, Summer School for 
American Students and Institute for Eng- 
lish-Speaking Teachers; JU 2-A 13; Nor- 
wegian L, lit., C, social studies, seminars. 
Apply Oslo Summer School Admissions Of- 
fice, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 


PORTUGAL 
Coimbra: University of Coimbra.* 
Lisbon: University of Lisbon.* 


SPAIN 

Barcelona: University of Barcelona; JU 4- 
25; Spanish L, C, held at Mallorca; A 3-24, 
L, C, held at Barcelona. Apply Cursos de 
Verano para Extranjeros, Barcelona. 

Cadiz: Cursos Universitarios de Verano; JU 
25-A 25; Spanish L, lit., civilization. Apply 
Apartado 151, Cadiz. 

Madrid: University of Madrid; JU 1-31; 
Spanish L. 


SWEDEN 

Mullsjo: Institute of Social Research; A 7-20; 
sociology seminars (in English). Apply 
Director of Institute, Marston Hill, Mullsjo. 

Stockholm: Swedish Institute for Cultural 
Relations; JU 31-A 18; “Modern Sweden” 
(in English). Apply Institute, Kungsgatan 
42, Stockholm. 

Stockholm: University of Stockholm; M-J, 
Swedish L; A-S, “Sweden of Today” (in 
Swedish). Apply Extra-Mural Board of the 
University, Grevturegatan 9, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 

Churwalden: Albert Shweitzer College; “So- 
cial Betterment, Planning the Growth of 
Democracy,” second half of JU; “Scien- 
tific Philosophy and Religious Belief,” first 
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half of A. Apply Prof. Casparis, Montalins- 
strasse 9, Churwalden. 

Geneva: University of Geneva; JU 11-O 1, 
French L, lit., C; JU 11-30, seminar on in- 
ternational institutions. Apply Cours de 
Vacances, rue de Condalle. See p. 37-T. 

Lausanne: University of Lausanne; JU 11l- 
O 22 (three-week sessions); French L, lit. 

Neuchatel: University of Neuchatel; JU 11-A 
13; French L, C. 

St. Gall: Rosenberg College; JU 11-S 10; Ger- 
man, French, English, Italian languages. 


LATIN AMERICA 
CHILE 
Santiago de Chile: University of Chile.* 


CUBA 

Havana: Havana Business University; J 27- 
A 19; bus. admin., ed. 

Havana: University of Havana; JU 18-A 26: 
Spanish L, C. (Scholarships available; ap- 
ply Div. of Education, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C.) See p. 36-T. 


GUATEMALA 

Guatemala City: San Carlos University; JU 
4-A 12; Spanish L, lit., C, Mayan art, 
archaeology, anthropology (in English). 
Apply Registrar, Apartado 179, Guatemala, 
See p. 36-T. 


MEXICO 


Guadalajara: Guadalajara Summer School; 
JU 3-A 6; sponsored by Univ. of Guadala- 
jara with Stanford Univ. Faculty; L, lit., 
art, folklore, history. Apply Prof. Juan B. 
a Box K, Stanford Univ. Calif. See p. 

Mexico City: Mexico City College.* Apply 
— of Admissions, Chiapas 136, Mexico 7, 


Mexico City: National University of Mexico.* 
Apply Registrar, Summer School for For- 
eigners, San Cosme 71, Mexico, D.F. 

Monterrey: Instituto Tecnologico de Mon- 
terrey, Escuela de Verano; JU 14-A 24: 
Spanish L, lit., C, arts and crafts; special 
grad courses for teachers for M.A. degrees. 
See p. 37-T. 

Saltillo: Escuela Interamericana de Verano 
(branch at Ensenada, Baja Calif.): J 20- 
A 26; Spanish L, C. Apply Donald M. Cus- 
ter, Box 413, Salida, Colo.; or Apartado 

x...1 “se Coahuila, Mexico. 
aitillo: International Academy of Spanish: 
JU 4-A 10; lit., art, folk songs, aaa, 
ed. Apply Mary Wise, Box 141, Zion, III. 

San Miguel de Allende: Instituto Allende; 
Painting, sculpture, crafts, lithography, 
photography, field trips, Spanish, history. 
(Scholarships available.) Apply Director, 
Instituto Allende, San Miguel de Allende 
Guanajuato. ; 

Taxco: Mexican Art Workshop; JU-A; paint- 
—_ —oneem, Spanish, field trips. Apply 

ec. Director, 238 E. 23r y 
a ieee d St., New York 


PERU 


Lima: University of San Marcos.* 
os.* Apply 
Escuela des Estudios Especiales. at 


PUERTO RICO 


Rio Piedras: University of Puerto Rico: J 7- 
JU 23; L, social sciences, science, ed. 





Roger Fisher and Eva von Gencsy, Royal 
Winnipeg Ballet, at Banff summer school. 


















St hip acc dati ilable. Book 

early, $280 up, round trip. Choice of over 100 

tours, $540 up. New Tourist Class accommoda- 

tions by scheduled airlines, off season $365.10 

up — in season, $433.80. 

UNIVERSITY TRAVEL COMPANY 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 














UNUSUAL TRIPS TO EUROPE 


From the Norwegian Fjords to Spain 


Languages — Science — Fashion — Art 
Music Festivals 
$590 to $1150 Write for Folder 


LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Sponsored by the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 
1 


1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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EUROPE By Private Car 


Tailor-made guided car tours through- 
out Europe—high standard at low cost. 
All inclusive rates from $499. 


For descriptive folder write to: 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDENT TRAVEL SERVIC 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 














European Tours 


PLANNED FOR 
CULTURAL VALUES 


North of Europe including the best 
in Scandinavia; England, Scotland & 
Wales by motor; Drama Tour in- 
cluding performances at Salzburg & 
Edinburgh Festivals; European Art 
Tour: Flying Seminar with oppor- 
tunity for attending the World Con- 
ference on Public Education in 
Geneva; Beaten Path Tour includ- 
ing the highlights of eight fascinat- 
ing countries; Late Spring Tour 
sailing via S. S. Queen Mary May 25. 
Undergraduate and graduate univer- 
sity credits are available. 


Send for descriptive folders 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
Established 1919 
Educational Department of 
Bailey, James & Gordon, Inc. 

419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 








For information on 


Summer Study 





Check names of advertisers listed below from whom you 
wish to receive catalogues or other information about 
courses or tours. Clip this coupon, mail to Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. . 


s , 
Summer Schools _ ge eg State oe ry of Montrea 
United States —ae College, - a of Ottawa, 
. 34- p. - 
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__..l. The American Univ., 
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_2. Carnegie Inst., p. 38-T 


—__3. Fordham Univ., p. 31-T 
___4. Lafayette College, 
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a 
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32-T 


coupons for Univ. of Den- 
ver, Univ. of Minn., Wes- 
leyan Univ. 


Summer Schools 


Study Tours 
___33. Albertsen Cruise-Tours, 


ond 34. Arnold Tours, p. 36-T 
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March 2, 1955 
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For a Vacation 
That Is Different 


aft? Come to La 


yr Province 
~ tx = de Québec 


Every member of 
the family will 
enjoy their Qué- 
bec vacations. 
Visit metropolitan Montréal, 
Québec—America’s only walled 
the re- 











city, 
nowned 
and sanctuaries. 
Fish and swim in 
the beautiful lakes and rivers of 
the Laurentian Mountains, the 
Eastern Townships, the Gaspé 
Peninsula. Every- 

where in French- iv 

Canada you will 





Ma 


enjoy old-time 
hospitality and 
cuisine 
fortable modern 


in com- 


inns and _ hotels. 





To help plan your vo- 
cation, write for free 
road maps and book- 
lets to: Provincial Pub- 
licity Bureau, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Québec 
City, Canada; or — 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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Student on NSA tour sketches famous “little mermaid” in Copenhagen harbor. 


Travel While You Learn 
Study Tour Opportunities 


F YOU want to travel and study you 
can eat your cake and have it too 
by taking advantage of any of the many 
educational tours planned for this sum- 
mer. Below, you'll find a selection of 
numerous organizations which, to our 
way of thinking, are offering outstand- 
ing cultural or study tours. Write direct- 
ly to these agencies for information on 
dates, prices, and possible college 
credit. U. S. college and _ university 
study tours, which usually carry credit, 
follow the agency list. 

Albertsen Cruise-Tours—26 O'Farrell 
St., San Francisco 8, Calif. Tours to 
Japan, Europe, Hawaii, Alaska. 

American Youth Hostels—14 W. 8th 
St., New York 11. Group and individual 
hosteling in U. S., Hawaii, Alaska, 
Canada, Mexico, Europe, Israel. 

Arnold Tours—234 Clarendon St., 
Boston 16, Mass. European tours $794 
up. Other tours: Origins of New Eng- 
land (with Boston Univ.), Calif., Mex- 
ico, South America. 

A.S.S.1.8.T.—1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. Study tours and seminars in 
Europe, South America, Near East, In- 
dia and round-the-world. 

Bailey, James & Gordon—419 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. European tours: 
art, theatre, history, social studies. “Fly- 
ing Seminar” tour provides opportunity 
to attend Internat’l Seminar in Educa- 
tion at Geneva. 

Brownell Tours—Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. Comprehensive tours 
to Europe, Near East, South America, 
Hawaii, Alaska and Canada, Africa, 
and round-the-world. 

Bureau of University Travel—11 


Boyd St., 
tours. 

Crow’s Nest Trips—17326 German- 
town Ave., Philadelphia 19, Pa. Study 
in Spain, July 1-Aug. 1, $500. 

Cultural Travel Foundation—47 E. 
47th St., New York 17. Numerous Eu- 
ropean tours, including university-spon- 
sored trips with classes at European 
schools. 

Columbia Tours—554 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36. Tours to Europe, $695 
up. 

Educational Travel Assn., Inc.—554 
Fifth Ave., New York 36. Study tour 
to Spain (classes at Univ. of Madrid), 
32 days, $706. 

Educational Travel Institute — 516 
Fifth Ave., New York 36. Study tours 
to Europe and Middle East, $685 up, 
plus transportation; opportunity to at- 
tend Geneva Seminar. 

Experiment in International Living- 
Putney, Vt. Groups visit Europe, Israel, 
Turkey, India, Japan, Mexico, Latin 
America, and live in private homes. 
Expense from $335 (Mexico), $690 
(Europe) depending on country; plus 
transportation; some scholarships. 

Laborde Travel Service—1776 Broad- 
way, New York 19. Tours to Europe 
from $590 up; languages, lit., social 
studies, art, crafts, music festivals; 
classes at Caen, Gmunden or Mayrho- 
fen; 11-day fashion seminar in France. 

Midwest Tours—St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn. Tours to Euiope, 
$975 up. 

National Education Associations 
Travel Division—1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Tours to Europe 


Newton, Mass. European 














and Near East, Mexico and South 
America, Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, and 
in U. S. University credit. 

Scandinavian Student Travel Service 
—489 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Auto 
trips through Europe, independent or 
organized travel with guide; July Medi- 
terranean cruise, Venice to Greece. 

Scandinavian Traveling Seminar— 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. Euro- 
pean tours, $780 up (66 days, 8 coun- 
tries). Study tour in Comparative Edu- 

cation, 45 days, 8 countries, $1143; col- 
lege credit. 

§.1.T.A.—545 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Tours to Europe, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, U. S., Canada, Hawaii, Near and 
Far East, round-the-world; numerous 
study tours with university credit. 

§.T.O.P.—(Student Travel Overseas 
Program), 2123 Addison St., Berkeley, 
Calif. Tours to Hawaii (classes at Univ. 
of Hawaii), Mexico (classes at Nat'l 
Univ. of Mexico); Pacific cruise to 
Japan (college credit). 

Study Abroad—250 W. 57th St., New 
York 19. Educational tours to Europe, 
$789 up. University-sponsored study 
tours with credit, such as Temple Uni- 
versitys Sorbonne program, $495. 

Transmarine Tours—500 Fifth 
New York. 
festivals. 

Trans 


Ave., 
Tours to Europe: art, music, 


World Airlines—Air World 
Study Tours, 380 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Air tours to Europe (with uni- 
versity sessions) and Holy Land. 

USNSA Educational Travel, Inc.—48 
W. 48th St., New York 36. Educational 
tours to Europe ($835 up, 75 days), 
Mexico, Canada; economics and_poli- 
tics, sociology, art, music festivals, ete. 

World Studytours—1175 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 27. Tours to Europe, 
$595 up (32 days). 





Laborde Travel Service 


Laborde fashion tour includes an eleven 


day seminar in Paris, Lyon, and Nice. 


College Study Tours to Europe 


Arizona State College, Tempe (also 
to Mexico); Chapman College, Orange, 
Calif.; Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (also to Holy Land); San Diego 
State College, Calif.; Univ. of San 
Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. (Spain, 
Mexico); Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut, New Britain; Univ. of Connecticut, 
Storrs; Indiana Univ., Bloomington; 
Western Illinois State College, Macomb 
(also South America, Mexico, Alaska, 
round-the-world); Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind., (also Canada); 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls (also Pacific Northwest); So. Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 





Ky.; Farmington State Teachers Col- | 


lege, Me.; St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Md.; Boston Univ., Mass.; Wayne 
Univ., 
Teachers College, N. J.; New York 
Univ., School of Ed., N. Y.; Parsons 
School of Design, New York, N. Y.; 
Denison Univ., Granville, O.; Ohio 
Univ., Athens; Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pa.; Temple Univ., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Univ. of South Dakota, Vermillion; 
Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie. 


Detroit, Mich.; Montclair State | 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., an- | 


nounces tours to Europe (43 days, 
$999); South America, the Middle East, 
and round-the-world ($1955 from Calif. 
to New York). § 


lege, Calif., plans a study tour to Africa. 


College Study Tours in U. S. 


Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb (Pacific Coast); Western 
Illinois State College, Macomb (Cuba 
and Florida); Central Michigan College 
of Education, Mt. Pleasant (Western 
U.S.): State Teachers College, Bemidji, 
Minn. (Pacific Northwest); Wisconsin 
State College, Superior (New England). 





Austrian Information Service 


Alpbach in Tyrol where Austrian Col- | 
lege Society summer seminars are held. | 


San Francisco State Col- | 


--- IN ONTARIO 


At these famed falls, 6000 tons of water 
roar down eevery second! You can 
descend to a rock tunnel and almost 
stand under the thundering deluge! One 
of Ontario’s many sight-seeing thrills! 


EVERYONE FINDS FUN 
IN ONTARIO! 


Ontario is just perfect for a family 
vacation! Every kind of summer sport 
—the world’s best freshwater fishing— 
historic forts and monuments—famous 
events! Every moment packed with fun 
and relaxation! This summer visit easy- 
to-reach Ontario—just across the Great 
Lakes. Mail the coupon now for the 
fascinating vacation package. 


TRAVEL TIPS 


®@ More miles of toll-free highway 
than any U.S. State. 


@ Good accommodation at 
reasonable rates. 


@ Liberal customs exemptions on 
fine Canadian and British goods, 


Canada’s 





Vacation Playground 


er —_— i\ — ee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee — 
1 , : 
j Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, 
j Room 31A Parliament Bldgs., Toronto 2, Ont. 
1 Please send me free literature about 
| | Ontario vacations. 
{ 
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SEE BRITAIN FIRST-BY RAIL! 


Enjoy 
Scotland... 
comfortably by one of our famous 
















the rare beauty of bonnie 
travel swiftly and 
“name” trains from London to 
Scotland, then take your choice of 
enchanting—and thrifty—tours of 
the Lochs and Highlands by rail, 


motor coach and ship. 





rail travel in Britain. 


$] & cass ONLY $ 972: 


Also good for reservations, all 
Irish cross-channel services, including 
berths, and rail travel in Northern Ireland 
and points between Dublin and Belfas' 
Valid for six months. Not on sale overseas 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 







or British Railways Offices in 
New York, Chicago. Los Angeles. Toronto. 


CIRCULAR TOUR TICKETS S Fe ITI Ss | 
Another Bargain Feature—1|()) Savings on RAI LWAYS, 


Travel throughout Britain and Ireland. AB 






















Secure these too, before you leave 
Train and cross-channel ship reserva- 
tions; attractive tours by rail/motor 
coach /ship 


For literature, please write Dept. 33 
BRITISH RAILWAYS, 9 — Plaza, 
New York 20, N. | 














Picture yourself in the 


exciting, foreign atmosphere 
= of Mexico . . 


mariachi players . . 


. serenaded by 

. enjoying 

the constant spring and summer 

. . . Shopping for beautiful 

crafts that cost so little... 
discovering the romantic, colorful 
country just across the border! 
You'll be amazed at how little it ‘ 
costs with your dollar 

now worth more than ever. 


See your travel agent or 
THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 


New York *« Chicago + Los Angeles * San Antonio 
San Diego « Houston «+ New Orleans + Miami 








The Winners 


of Scholastic Teacher's 


7th Annual Travel Story Awards 


UR congratulations go to the ten 
winners of this year’s Travel Story 
Awards. Beginning with this issue, and 
continuing through next year, Scho- 
lastic Teacher will publish the outstand- 
ing award-winning manuscripts. For 
Martin Bucco’s story, which won the 
top award, see page 19-T of this issue. 


Ist Award of $100 


Martin Bucco, English Department, 
Castle Junior High School, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, for his article 
“Summer Vagabond.” 


2nd Award $50 


Sister M. Ursula, OSR, History Depart- 
ment, Marquette School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, for “The Dreamy Spires 
of Oxford.” 


2nd Award of $50 


Sora Landes, Teacher of Hebrew, Con- 
gregation Kehilath Jeshurun, New 
York City, for “Jerusalem Taxicab.” 


Honorable Mention Awards of $25 


Mary Malone, Librarian, Jr. School No. 
3, Trenton, N. J., for “Impressions 
of England.” 

Mavis Amerson, Trinity County High 
School, Weaverville, Calif., for “Dis- 
covering Mexico—on a Budget.” 

Elizabeth B. Forbes, Sibley High 
School, Sibley, Iowa, for “Circle of 
Friendliness.” 

Rosalind M. Zapf, Edwin Denby High 
School, Detroit, Mich., for “This Too 
Is America.” 

Margaret Woodrich, The American 
School in Japan, Tokyo, for “Up 
Japan’s Mt. Fuji.” 

Mary Renaud, Librarian, Junior High 
School, Glens Falls, New York, for 
“Ship’s Log.” 

Sister M. Evangelist, S.C., Saint James 
Convent, Pittsburgh, Pa., for “We 


Invade the Third Century.” 
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Journalism Summer Schools 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


say of summer session offer- Several school press advisers will par- 
ings in the school press field can _ ticipate. 





satisfy your every desire to do a better Univ. of Minn.—Supervision of School 

job as an adviser. This summer from Publications; in charge is Prof. Fred L. 

one end of the country to the other, Kildow, director of National Scholastic 

courses will cover nearly everything Press Assn. 

you'd be interested in—whether it’s the South East Mo. State College—A Summer journalism courses are sched- 
problem of selling advertising, manag- (Continued on page 52-T) wled at Wis. U. Campus benders tate. 


ing publications, or handling school , 
publicity. | 
If you're skeptical about the variety 
of course offerings, make a quick check | 
of the following types of courses | 


af the, following types More WHERES’ than anywhere 


San Jose (Calif.) State College— - 
Courses in school publications and pho- TU RKEY 
tography (June 27-Aug. 5); School PR alates in 
(Aug. 8-Sept. 2). Participating press 
adviser is Mrs. Delores Spurgzon. 








WHERE Cleopatra met 


Univ. of Calif.—Press and Society; Mare Anthony...... eccceeee Tarsus, Turkey 
role of Press in Opinion Forming Proc- WHERE Dutch tulips 
ess; professional writing courses. came from......... ....-Diyarbakir, Turkey 
Univ. of Colorado—Supervision of ss : 
H. S. Publications: Edi ‘, ; * . WHERE a man can’t wear 
. 5. Pub ications; “ itoria and Busi- 0 eer Turkey—it’s illegal! 
ness Problems of H. S. Newspapers and 





Yearbooks; School-Community — Rela- WHERE the first beauty contest was held... ... 

‘ (deal tl hi f , , Where there is the largest mosque Troy, Turkey—Contestants: Goddesses; prize: 

tons aeais with om ryt ung rom opin in the — Fea —s Turkey Golden Apple; winner: Venus. 

ion polls to evaluation of PR programs); ae 

and mass communications courses (In- 

ternational News, Press and Society). 
Univ. of Notre Dame—Teaching Stu- 


dents How to Write for the School WHERE Alexander cut the Gordian 





Paper and Yearbook (June 20-July 8); Sas covdacecsereceeensewences Mihailcik, Turkey 
ane Fae Cao D. are: vear- 
— 9 her I ps - = oo WHERE there is the shortest subway in 
J00KS (Ju y -July 29); School P Se WN ccwccecoaescs Istanbul, Turkey—1/3 mile 
(June 20-July 8); professional writing ; 4 : ‘ ; ; 
courses (June 20-July 8; July 11-July WHERE the first vaccine was invented. ...Turkey, in 
99). lis Te ’ the 17th century, for smallpox 
Florida State Univ.—Courses on year- WHERE Hannibal committed suicide, . Bursa, Turkey 
books and newspapers (June 20-July 1); WHERE you find the last dwelling place of Mary, 
Educational Public Relations (July 27- EY FE BR isscaseciccoses Ephesus, Turkey 
Aug. 12); and Basic Photography (June Where 5¢ buys an inter- 
20-July 26). Participating press advisers soar eg Msn Minch 
are Barbara Davis, Barbara Garfunkel ride across the Bosphorus 
from Europe to Asia. 
and others. 


Western Ill. State College—School 
Publications; Types of Writing for 
School Publications; Public School Pub- 
licity; Public Opinion and the Press; 
professional writing courses. 

Univ. of Kentucky—Community Jour- 
nalism; various professional courses; 


June 13-Aug. 6. 


WHERE there’s the oldest functioning building 
St . eererer ee Istanbul, Turkey— 
St. Sophia, 1400 years old 


WHERE Noah’s Ark came to rest. . Ararat,T urkey 





WHERE Europe meets Asia... At the Bosphorus 
in Istanbul, Turkey 


Univ. of Michigan—Workshop for Whee Seuts Clous wes buen - » - 
. ‘ ‘ Antalya, Turkey — his name was 
Publications Advisers (June 20-July "St. Nicholas. 


9 . . . . 
30); public relations, with emphasis 
on school problems; Teaching of Jour- 
nalism; Seminar in News Processing. 


Stanley Solomon, English and jour- TURKISH INFORMATION OFFICE 


nalism teacher at Nott Terrace H. S. 444 East 52nd Street New York 22, N. Y. 
(Schenectady, N. Y.), is a contributing 


editor to Scholastic Teacher. ; 


Use coupon on page 50-T for free booklets 
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SPICE Materials 


Just fill in coupons for the items you want. Clip and send in one 
envelope directly to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 
You will receive materials directly from advertisers. These coupons 
valid for two months only. 

OTHER COUPONS ON PAGES 48-T, 50-T, 52-T 


ASSN. OF AMERICAN RAILROADS (page 23-T) ST-3-55 


Please send me a free copy of your catalogue of teaching 
materials, On the Track of Some Good Teaching Aids? 


__.. Also a copy of Inside Railroading 


@ 








Name Grade 
<< — 
Address. 





AUDIO DEVICES (page 12-T) ST-2-3-55 


Please send me your free Bulletin £211 on Type LR Audio- 
tape. 


z 

a 
@ 
g 


Grode____ 
School _. No. Pupils— 
Address. 











SSSR SEES EES eee eee eee eee 
BELL & HOWELL (page 2-T) ST-3-3-55 


Please send me a free copy of New Voices for Educational 
Movies. 


@ 


es — 





School 
Address 


es Cl 





LAR RRR SESE SER SEE EERE RE RE REE EERE RRR E REE E EERE EERE EER ERE REE ES 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE (pace 3-T) ST-4-3-55 
Please send me a free copy of Class Report. Also a list of 
other teachers’ aids___ 








Name. —————— — 
School LE, le 
Address_ 





SSCS STREETS ESSERE SESS ESTEE EEE EEE Eee eee eee eee 
BRITISH RAILWAYS (page 44-T) ST-5-3-55 


Please send me your illustrated booklets and folders. 


Qo 








Name. SS OS 
School LL UL 
Address. 





itt th hhh PEC CC CCC CC CSCC... 
BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU (page 16-T) ST 6-3-55 
Please send me illustrated literature about a vacation in 


“via Burlington.” 





oo Rees 





YZ 
g 3 
o 8 





—_ Se ee 
Address. 








CANADIAN GOV'T. TRAVEL BUREAU (pcge 18-T) ST-7-3-55 
Please send me your book on va:ation attractions in 


Canada —____.. Also information on 16mm sound films 
on Canadian travel. 


@ 


Name. ang inciting, 


School — No. Pupils_ 
Address___ 

















COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS (page 38-T) 
ST-8-3-55 


; list of 
_; Colo. State Highway Map 


Please send me a free Vacation Guide 


Qo 


Statewide Events__ 


_; hotel, resort, motel, dude ranch information 




















Name a oo ——— — 
School —_ _. No. Pupils. 
Address__ 





News Briefs 


Lifetime Reading Habits 


The Development of Lifetime Reading Habits by Jean D. 
Grambs, National Book Committee. (Copies available from 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
50 cents. In lots of five or more, 20 cents.) 

Last June a group of noted educators, librarians, and 
authors spent two days discussing what more might be done 
in the high school years to create “a lasting interest in 
reading.” Dr. Grambs’ 24-page summary contains practical 
suggestions and views important to everyone concerned with 
reading development. 

You will find good advice on such topics as Classroom 
Collections, Creating Enthusiasm for Reading, and Reviews 
for Teen-agers. Sample quotes: 

“Teachers who love to read, who themselves read widely, 
passionately, and continuously, are most able to create a 
similar response to books on the part of many of their 
students. . . . Teachers usually are overworked, and often 
have little time for leisure reading. . . . The book report has 
been called one of the most effective devices to condition 
young people against books . . . it is known that children 
who come from homes where books are part of the environ- 
ment, where reading books is an accepted activity, are the 
ones who do the most reading. . . . Well-selected and fre- 
quently changed classroom collections are one way of cre- 
ating the needed environment.” 


“Fear Among Teachers” 


The Fund for the Republic (Robert Hutchins, president) 
has launched two studies: 

1. The extent of fear among teachers in American high 
schools and colleges will be studied this spring. Purpose: 
to find definitive answers to questions of whether or not 
American teachers are fearful and unable to do their best 
work “because of their apprehensions.” Areas to be ex- 
plored: handling of controversial issues in the classroom, 
teachers’ relationships with students, fellow teachers and 
administrative superiors, fears of expressing unpopular opin- 
ions in professional publications, unwillingness to take part 
in extra-curricular and community affairs, influence of tenure 
on academic freedom. Directors are Columbia’s Paul Lazars- 
feld and Louis Harris, partner of researcher Elmo Roper. 

2. Study of the influence of communism, past and pres- 
ent, on all aspects of American life. Will cover government, 
education, religion, labor, the social structure, mass media, 
arts, science. Will include a history of the Communist 
Party. Director is Clinton Rossiter, Cornell Univ. 


General Motors Gift to Education 


Harlow H. Curtice, president of General Motors, has an- 
nounced that his company is pioneering a $2,000,000 annual 
program of four-year scholarships (to begin next September) 
to students, and grants to 306 colleges and universities. 

The GM program includes three plans: College Plan—250 
scholarships will be awarded by 107 colleges, universities, 
and institutions in 38 states; National Plan—additional schol- 
arships will be awarded annually in a national competition 
with recipients (at least one from each state) permitted to 
select any accredited college; Foundation Plan—GM will 
make unrestricted grants of $10,000 each to foundations 
representing colleges in Indiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New England. 
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EDUCATION’S SUPERMARKETS 
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Continued from page 14-T 


As a teacher you may have admin- 
istered psychological examinations pre- 
pared by the ACE, or standard achieve- 
ment tests of the Cooperative Test 
Service, a Council agency until 1948 
when it became the independent Edu- 
cational Testing Service. As a teacher 
perhaps you have even taken the Na- 
tional Te ‘achers Examination which the 
Council originated in 1939. 

Recently the Council distributed to 
its membership a pamphlet, The Im- 
pending Tidal Wave of Students, deal- 
ing with a problem of great concern to 
the Council. One of the salient facts 
in that report is that “for every three 
students now attending high school 
there will be four in 1960 and five in 
1965.” Problems like this the Council 
tries to anticipate. 

The Council engages in many other 
activities, also. The Washington Inter- 
national Center is a part of the work 
now organized under “The Committee 
on the Leaders Program,” the “leaders” 
being foreign visitors here to observe 
American school and community life. 
Like other educational organizations, 
the ACE is aware of the importance of 
studying pending legislation. Last June 
ACE President Arthur S. Adams ap- 
peared before the Special (Reece) 
Committee investigating tax-exempt 
foundations. He spoke in defense of 
these organizations (Ford Foundation, 
Carnegie Endowment, and others) and 
in protest against certain allegations 
which had been made by the commit- 
tee’s director of research. 


ACE Publications 


A word about ACE publications, A 
post card request will bring you a 
catalogue. Among the scores of titles 
you will find reports and studies dealing 
with student personnel work, secondary 
school standards and curriculum, as 
well as a list of available filmstrips and 
basic guide to U. S. colleges entitled: 
American Universities and Colleges 
($10.) The Council has two periodicals, 
The Educational Record, a quarterly 
($3), and an occasional bulletin, Higher 
Education and National Affairs ($2). 

Each of Washington’s clearing houses 
of education information, the NEA, 
the U. S. Office, and the ACE, has its 
own place to fill. Yet each has functions 
that overlap those of the other two. 
Happily, they cooperate to the end of 
accomplishing their mutual aims: bet- 
ter schools, better teachers, and better 
education for American youth. No busy 
teacher can hope to know their com- 
plete programs, yet every teacher 
should be aware of the he ‘Ip these agen- 
cies can provide. e 














Enjoy a full vacation at Jasper Park Lodge, 
in the Canadian Rockies. 





The new CNR parlor cars are the latest, 
smartest word in comfort. 


((ANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWays 


eee » senna B | —_ 


Ontario's lakelands invite nature lovers 


to top fishing and camping. 
















Excellent food and service make every meal 
@ treat in CNR’s handsome new diners. 
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Enjoy one of 


Canadian 
Nationals. 


lOTOP 


Maple Leaf 
‘Vacations 


Now you will find them more at- 
tractive than ever, with Canadian 
National’s new passenger cars to 
carry you in modern comfort all 
the way. Enjoy the widest range of 
train travel accommodations, the 
utmost in gracious travel-living, 
wherever you go in Canada. It’s a 
big extra reason for deciding this 
year, on a Canadian National 
Maple Leaf vacation. 


seneneesse = = 





Mountains look down on the busy harbor 
of picturesque Vancouver, B.C. 
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For sun, surf and scenery, visit Canada’s 
Provinces-by-the-Sea, 


TEN VACATION CHOICES! 


1. The Scenic Route Across Canada 


2. Alaska Cruise via the Inside Passage 
3. British Columbia “Triangle Tour” 


4. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 
5. Sub-Arctic Hudson Bay Tour 


6. Lake-of-the-Woods District (Minaki, Ont.) 
7. Highlands of Ontario 

8. Eastern Cities and the Laurentians 
9. Romantic French Canada 

10. Provinces-by-the-Sea 


Choose the vacation to fit your budget. Canadian National will pac kage a personal 


tour to include desired stopovers and side trips. 
ares. Canadian National Offices in prince — U.S 
Canadian National Railways, 105 West Ac 





Ask about money-saving Family Plan 
. cities. Or see your Travel Agent. 
ams St., Chic ~ e 3. Ill. 
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MCE Materials 


OTHER COUPONS ON PAGES 46-T, 50-T, 52-T 


GOV'T. EMPLOYEES INS. CO. (page 10-T) ST-9-3-55 
©: Please send me your free booklet, Fundamentals of Auto 
Insurance. 

Nome_ 

School 


EEE— EEE 


_ No. Pupils — 


DDI OCG re —— —E 

POUT TCT iii hee 
HERTZ RENT A CAR SYSTEM (page 56-T) ST-10-3-55 
Please send me information about your Rent a Car service 
which will add fun to my vacation. 

_ EE eee 

School 


No. Pupils — 


Address. 


MAGNECORD (page 7-T) ST-11-3-55 
Please send me information on the new M-34 “Educator.” 





Name_ See 
gg Se! Ee 
a — —————— 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD (page 24-T) ST-12-3-55 
Please send me free literature on vacation_____(number), 


and Super Dome folder. 





Name SS Oe 
i ientinateninneevinn — _— No. Pupils__.__—___»>_ 
Oe alsin eliiaieadiatiaiatteainiainabiiapaiaitam 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU (page 25-T) ST-13-3-55 
Please send me full information about Belgium. 


Pe iccnntimencen sitinincasicialtnaidintniiiciipainaeainaitianaiinsitinaeniaas CU icanicninintagiille 
OT Se 
i itinaiennnnctinnieen — 





CRORE RE RE REE ER ERE RE RE RE REE ERE RE RE REE EEE EERE EEE EEE EERE EERE ESE SE SE 
ONTARIO TRAVEL HOSTESS (page 43-T) $T-14-3-55 
Please send me free literature about Ontario vacations. 

Name 


. = — Se 








SS EE No. Pupils_ 





Address 








POR RRR RR ERE REE ERE EEE EERE EERE REE ERE EERE EEE EEE EERE REE EERE ERE ES 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC (page 42-T) ST-15-3-55 
Please send me free road maps and booklets. 


ee —_ Grade___ 





School. EEE eS 1 





Di 0 

TORO UO ROR RR RRR ERERER ESTERS SESE EEE ESET EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE SS 
RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA (page 5-T) ST-16-3-55 

Pn) Please send me information on radios__._.__; television 


—___.; phonographs 


, 








—__.; tape recorders__ 


16mm _ projectors___ 





Nome Grade. 








School — No. Pupils 





Address 








Songs of the Civil War 


Ve have now heard Ballads of the Civil War (Folkways 
Records) and can compare it with Columbia’s The Con. 
federacy. Both of these discs forcefully bring to life the 
heartbreaks and hopes of our Civil War. Accompanying 
himself on a guitar, Folkways songster Hermes Nye revives 
songs of both the North and South. His words come through 
clearly and strongly, unlike Columbia’s version with full 
orchestra which too often clouds the spirit and muffles the 
words of the songs. 

On the Folkways album you'll hear all the words to “The 
Bonnie Blue Flag,” and your students will revel when they 
hear Mr. Nye’s rendering of “Davy Crockett”—the Ten- 
nessee scr-E-E-E-amer. One song alone makes this Folkways 
disc a must: the “Old Rebel,” who won't be “reconstructed” 
and who “. . . hates the Constitution/ This Great Republic, 
too/ I hates the nasty eagle/ With all his brag and fuss/ 
The lyin’, thievin’ Yankees/ 1 hates °em wuss and wuss. . . .” 
Is it a measure of American tolerance that the author of 
the “Old Rebel,” Innes Randolph, died uninvestigated by 
Congress or ACLU, and that we can laugh at this caricature 
of hate? 


Vox Humana 


Columbia Records has undertaken one of the most am- 
bitious cultural enterprises we've heard about in the field of 
records. In 30 to 40 albums the company plans to record 
the folk and primitive music of the world’s people. To insure 
the authenticity of these LP records, Columbia has enlisted 
the help of the BBC, English Folk Dance Society, Inter- 
national Folk Music Council, Musee de la Parole, and the 
Yugoslav Council for Science and Culture, to name only 
a few. 

We have listened to several of the albums (Indonesia, 
Spain, Ireland, Japan, and France), and enjoyed them 
particularly for the feeling of reality they connote. In many 
instances impromptu background noises (dogs barking, by- 
standers beating time to the music) are the ingredients of 
reality that could not be synthesized successfully in any 
studio performance. 

In the front of each of the albums you will find com- 
prehensive text and picture sections showing you the people, 
instruments, and in some cases analyzing the music and 
presenting translations of the songs. Our major criticism 
of Columbia’s World Library of Folk and Primitive Music, 
as the series is called, is its frequent attempts to be too 
comprehensive. Many of the selections have been cut to 
make room for others which also have been cut. The result 
is that you are sometimes jarred out of a mood before you 
are ready. 

In its future ethnic releases in this series we would also 
like to see Columbia dub narration into the discs. While 
the text frequently plays narrator, an audible voice briefly 
explaining the dances and songs would, we think, add im- 
measurably to what is already an extremely worthwhile 
project. 
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of course, would be one in which you 
not only exchange jobs but also houses 
or apartments. Several domestic ex- 
changes have been reported in which 
not only houses, but also cars and even 
boats have been swapped for the year’s 


period. 

School boards in most of the larger 
cities report that they need about three 
months to complete the details of an 
exchange. Some exchanges have been 
arranged in less than a month, but it 
is an exceptional case that can be 
worked out in such a short time. 

You do not always have to initiate 
your own exchange. There may already 
be letters at your local Board of Educa- 
tion from out-of-state 
have expressed a desire to exchange 
with someone in your city. A letter or 
a phone call to the secretary of your 
Board would soon give you the infor- 
mation. 

Teachers who are awarded exchange 
usually remain on the payrolls of their 
home cities during the period of the 
exchange. They must pass the health 
examination required by the laws of 
the states to which they are assigned. 
Arrangements for special teaching cer- 
tificates are usually made in the Su- 
perintendent’s office of the assigned 
city upon the arrival of the exchange 
teacher. | 


My Special M. A. 


Your exchange to another state may 
well be one of the high spots of your 
teaching career. You will have the ex- 
hilarating experience of seeing some of 
the wonders of America. You will meet 
new people and make new friends. You 


teachers who 





Now see Canada from 
Canadian Pacific Scenic Domes 
—at no extra fare! 


Take Canada’s first and only Scenic 
Dome streamliner, The Canadian— 


Order delicious meals and snacks in 





will serve your home city as an unoffi- 
cial ambassador of goodwill. You will 
welcome a change of pace, a freshening 
of ideas, a chance to compare methods 
and results. You will come home to 
your regular assignment feeling that 
you have done something worthwhile 
for both your school and yourself. 

When I returned to Detroit I made 
a written report to the Board of Educa- 
tion describing my duties and experi- 
ences as an English teacher in Seattle. 
I have been fortunate enough to have 
articles based on my exchange experi- 
ences published in the English Journal, 
Puget Sound Notes, aud the Clearing 
House. | have talked to several teacher 
groups and the Detroit Principals’ Club 
on the subject of exchange teaching. In 
addition to these rewards I came home 
with a very special degree—a Master of 
Arts in table tennis awarded to me by 
The Schoolmen’s Ping-Pong Associa- 
tion. There are plenty of other exchange 
teachers, and the woods are full of 
authors, but who else has an M.A. in 
ping-pong? e 





between Montreal and Vancouver or 
Toronto and Vancouver via Banff and 
Lake Louise! 


This vacation, see Canada aboard The 
Canadian. View spectacular unspoiled 
country from high-up domes. Enjoy 
new travel luxury—at no extra fare! 





NEW SCENIC DOMES show you magnificent 
Canada as it should be seen—around you, 
above you, behind you, straight ahead! 


a Skyline Coffee Shop. Settle back in 
a coach seat that has full-length leg 
and foot rests and an adjustable head 
rest. Or enjoy inexpensive tourist or 
first class sleeping accommodations. 

Make reservations now! Contact your 
local agent or Canadian Pacific, in prin- 
cipal cities in U. S. and Canada. 





ENJOY REFRESHMENTS, meet interesting 
people in a gay Mural Lounge that fea- 
tures a colorful mural of a National Park. 
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CE Materials 


OTHER COUPONS ON PAGES 46-T, 48-T, 52-T 
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SANTA FE RAILWAY (page 21-T) 
Please send me a free booklet on El Capitan. 


ST-17-3-55 





Name ee 
School SS —— No. Pupils___ seas 
Address. 





SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM (page 20-T) ST-18-3-55 
Please send me your free folders: 
Pennywise Tours ag Ge We eens 


Go Now, Pay Later ceuslinaeaiais 
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SO. DAKOTA STATE H’W’Y. COMM. (page 22-T) ST-19-3-55 
Please send me your free color folder. 
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TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS (page 4-T) ST-20-3-55 
Please send me a free copy of Handbook of Films for Class- 


room Use. 
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TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB (page 53-T) ST-21-3-55 
Please send me full details on how to start a TAB Club. 
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TWA (page 40-T) $T-22-3-55 
Please send me information on your 1955 Flying Educational 


Tours. Also information on sabbatical year travel - 


—_——" 


time payment plan for travel 
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TURKISH INFORMATION OFFICE (page 45-T) $T-23-3-55 
Please send me your free booklets on Turkey. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DENVER (page 31-T) ST-24-3-55 
Please send me free complete information on Summer 
Nome. 


Session. 





Grade 





School 4 


Address _ 








The Mailbag 





Q.: As an avocation, I am writing short stories and 
magazine articles. Can you suggest books to help me write 
for the market and to tell me where I can submit finished 
manuscripts for possible publication? 


A.: Ask The Writer, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass., 
for its list of “Important Books for Writers” and a sample 
copy of The Writer magazine. For help in writing articles, 
you'll want to see A Guide to Successful Magazine Writing, 
edited by Clive Howard and sponsored by the Society of 
Magazine Writers (Scribner's, $4.95). The Literary Market- 
place (R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36, 
$4.50) lists American book publishers and magazines, 
names editors and literary agents, and gives information 
on contests and awards for writers. Also, inquire about 
Scholastic Magazines Short Story contest. 


Q.: Where can I obtain comparative, unbiased informa- 
tion on encyclopedias? 


A.: Ask your librarian for copies of Subscription Books 
Bulletin, published quarterly by the American Library 
Assoc., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIL, $2.50 a year. 
Also, see the seventh edition of Guide to Reference Books, 
again the American Library Assoc., $10. Although the 
book was published in 1951, supplements bring it up to 
date. 


Q.: Can you suggest sources of free and low-cost ma- 
terials on folklore? 


A.: For a list which includes an extensive bibliography, 
write to the National Conference, American Folklore for 
Youth, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. Also ayail- 
able is a colorful, pictorial Folklore Map, 50 cents. 


Q.: Do you know of a reference work that provides au- 
thoritative, detailed information on the activities of the 
1954 Congress? 


A.: Yes. The Tenth Annual Congressional Quarterly Al- 
manac (Congressional Quarterly, 1156 Nineteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., $25) covers all bills intro- 
duced, acted on, and passed during 1954. It also gives 
key votes on the 10 most important roll calls, records the 
non-support or support by members of President Eisen- 
hower’s legislative program, lists lobbyists and their ac- 
tivities, and reports on the scope, cost, and outcome of the 
1954 Congressional investigations. 

Also, see the Feb. 16th issues of Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Junior Scholastic which published special sec- 
tions entitled “Congress at Work.” Two of the many ques- 
tions answered in these issues are “How Congress fits into 
our constitutional system of government,” and “How a bill 
becomes a law.” —Harpy Finca 
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Career Novels and the Teen-Ager 


INCE they were first published, 

modern teen-age vocational novels 
have been panned by many educators 
and librarians. For all too often, they 
are poorly written with humor forced, 
plot contrived, action sandwiched be- 
tween vocational facts. But regardless 
of the cool reception by adult critics, 
the first series became a howling suc- 
cess. At the time, few realized that 
these career stories were a kind of 
“missing link,” a bridge between juve- 
nile and adult books, and a means of 
presenting simple adult problems to 
teen-agers, something librarians long 
had been searching for. 

Only 15 years ago, Sue Barton, Stu- 
dent Nurse by Helen Boylston (Little, 
Brown $2.50), Peggy Covers the News 
by Emma Bugbee (Dodd, Mead $2.50), 
Penny Marsh, Public Health Nurse by 
Dorothy Deming (Dodd, Mead $2.50), 
along with The Kid from Tompkins- 
ville, a sports story by John R. Tunis 
(Harcourt, Brace $2.75), were typical 
of the popular fare which found 
their places on the library shelves for 
young adults. Through them the young 
reader vicariously lived a romantic 
future as the doctor who saves a back- 
woods community from an epidemic, 
and as a newspaper woman who risks 
her neck to get a story, 

While the career stories still are read, 
they are not the only source of voca- 
tional information. Furthermore, their 
audience is younger. The average sev- 
enth grader who likes reading will plow 
his way through nearly anything 
smacking of career. Subject matter and 
quality of writing have little to do with 
his choices. Ask a 13-year-old why she 
reads vocational fiction and the answer 
is usually: “Oh, I like them because 
they’re interesting.” 

Under this “interesting” facade, 
writers of better vocational novels un- 
obtrusively plant ideas and situations 
which do more than impart superficial 
facts about jobs and professions. “Think 
of other people as well as yourself” is 
the worn but proven theme of Buttons 
and Beaux by Louise B. Gallagher 
(Dodd, Mead $2.50), more obviously 
a sprightly tale of the world of fashion 
and design. Nancy, in Helene Laird’s 
Nancy Gets a Job (World Pub., $2.00), 
must work out a problem common to 
many new breadwinners whose wants 
exceed their salary checks. Character 
development and a light humorous 


touch put A Lamp is Heavy by Sheila 
MacKay Russell (Lippincott, $3.00), a 
story of a student nurse during her 
three years of training, in a class by 
itself. Librarians wish that more career 
stories like this one would be written. 

Today’s typical teen-book readers 
demand light romance by such authors 
as Jessica Lyon, Rosamond DuJardin, 
and James Summers, books recognizing 
the problems of teen-agers as do those 
by Mary Stolz and Mina Lewiton, and 
school stories by Laura Rendina and 
Ann Emery, rather than straight career 
novels. Still, there is a need for books 
with vocational backgrounds, and the 
American Library Association, realizing 
it, published Vocations in Fact and 
Fiction (A.L.A., $1.25), a wisely selec- 
ted and excellently annotated list. 


Why They Read 

While young people, especially those 
in the eighth and ninth grades, read 
career stories for pleasure, still it must 
be admitted that sometimes a book 
about a doctor, nurse or teacher does 
awaken a latent desire to follow a 
particular career. Our young people in 
Baltimore have progressed from Sue 
Barton, Superintendent of Nurses by 
Helen Boylston (Little, Brown $2.50), 
to Northern Nurse by Elliott Merrick 
(Scribner, $3.00), to Dorothy Deming’s 
Careers for Nurses (McGraw - Hill, 
$4.50), into the Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal School of Nursing; from The Secret 
Sea by Robb White (Doubleday, 
$2.50), to Way of a Ship by Allan 
Villiers (Scribner, $6.50), to the Ameri- 
can Merchant Seamen’s Manual by 
Felix Cornell (Cornell Maritime Press, 
$6.00). 

However, most serious girls and fel- 
lows who are ready to work or who 
are thinking of college courses in re- 
lation to future jobs have long since 
left the junior approach to the junior 
high crowd. Boys interested in engi- 
neering want straight facts. Their 
pleasure reading and vocational inter- 
ests are combined when they take 
Willy Ley’s Engineers’ Dreams (Vik- 
ing, $3.50). The scientist and aviator 
of tomorrow read Man in the Thick 
Lead Suit by Daniel Lang (Oxford, 
$3.50), The Atomic Submarine and 
Admiral Rickover by Clay Blair (Holt, 
$3.50), and The Spirit of St. Louis by 
Charles A. Lindbergh (Scribner, $5.00). 

SarA SIEBERT 





CURRENT AND CHOICE 


NON-FICTION: Merriman Smith, 
United Press correspondent at the White 
House, ably portrays our president in 
Meet Mr. Eisenhower (Harper, $3.50). 
With a setting farther afield, Qataban 
and Sheba relates author Wendell Phil- 
lips’ fabulous adventures as he searches 
for archaeological treasures in Arabia 
(Harcourt, Brace, $5). 

Ewen’s Musical Masterworks by 
David Ewen (Arco Pub. Co., $4.75) 
brings up to date Music for Millions, a 
popular encyclopedia of musical master- 
pieces, and includes a directory of re- 
commended recordings for 1955. In 
From Lexington to Liberty (Doubleday, 
$6), third volume of The Main Stream 
of America series, Bruce Lancaster com- 
bines sparkling anecdote and good 
scholarship for a very readable history 
of the Revolution. 

We Came to America, selected and 
edited by Frances Cavanah (Macrae 
Smith, $3.50), features 25 inspiring 
stories of immigrants, both historical ac- 
counts (naturalist John Muir, statesman 
Carl Schurz) and contemporary (Prin- 
cess Ileana of Rumania, designer Lilly 
Daché). Another good collection, We 
Grew Up in America, compiled by Alice 
I. Hazeltine (Abingdon, $2.95), contains 
24 first-hand accounts of difficulties 
and opportunities of famous Americans 
during their youth. Teen-agers as well 
as adults will enjoy reading about Kath- 
arine Cornell’s ambition to become an 
actress and James Norman Hall’s prairie 
upbringing. 

In Now Is the Time (Viking, $2, and 
Dell soft cover, $.25) Lillian Smith out- 
lines the daily job Americans must do to 
implement the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision on segregation, if America is to 
mean what it says about human rights. 
Erwin N. Griswold, Dean of the Har- 
vard Law School, examines another far- 
reaching issue in The Fifth Amendment 
Today (Harvard Univ. Press, cloth $2, 
paper $.50), defends the amendment. 
and explains our need for protection of 
individual liberty. 

FICTION: Sincerely, Willis Wayde 
by John P. Marquand (Little, Brown, 
$3.95), is a typical Marquand piece cen- 
tering on a boy who grows up in Mas- 
sachusetts, becomes president of a cor- 
poration, weighs his success and its at- 
tendant compromises. Tell It on the - 
Drums by Robert W. Krepps (Macmil- 
lan, $3) follows the fortunes of four men 
who stole diamonds from the Kimberley 
mines in 1883. 

TEXT: The sixth edition of English 
in Action by J. C. Tressler and Henry 
I. Christ (Heath, Books 1 and 2 each 
$2.96), Books 3 and 4 each $3.12) con- 
tains over 50 per cent new material in a 
new format—an excellent revision. 
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course in school newspapers; May 30-Aug. 3. 

Univ. of Mo.—School publications; June 13-Aug. 5. 

State Teachers College (Mo.)—Workshop in School Pub- 
lications, June 24-25; also Editing the School Paper. 

Montana State Univ.—School publications in general; 
June 3-July 15. 

Highlands Univ. (New Mexico)—Teaching of H. S. Jour- 
nalism; Journalism Workshop; June 13-July 15. 

Fordham Univ.—High School Publications; Publicity and 
Public Relations; Summer Institute of Communication Arts 
(professional writing and editing, radio and TV, pictorial 
journalism and layout, ete.); July 5-Aug. 13. 

Syracuse Univ.—Schoo] publications in general (Aug. 8- 
19); courses in mass communications (July 5-Aug. 6). 

N. Y. U.—The H. S. Teacher and the Student Publica- 
tion (July 6-Aug. 12); other courses in mass communications 
(June 20-Sept. 8, late afternoon and evening). 

Ohio Univ.—Workshop on H. S. Publications; three types 
of newspapers publisred by members. Professional courses 
offered June 19-25. 

Ohio State _ —School publications; June 21-July 22. 

S. M. U.—H. S. Journalism and Ed. Publicity; writing 
courses; Press aa Socie ty. June 3-July 13; July 14-Aug. 23. 

East Tex. State Teachers College—School Publications; 
six weeks, July 18. Photography and Newspaper Making, six 
weeks, June 6. 

Southwest Tex. State Teachers College—Yearbook clinic 

(Continued on page 53-T) 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA (page 35-T) ST-25-3-55 


Please send me your 1955 summer session bulletin. 
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UNITED AIR LINES (page 30-T) ST-26-3-55 
Please send me free iilustrated folders on United's Cali- 
fornia vacation tours. 

Nome__ 
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Address_____ 


No. Pupils. ve 





UNITED WORLD FILMS (page 55-T) $T-27-3-55 
Please send me your free Instructional Films Cotalogue. 
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VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH (page 8-T) ST-28-3-55 

Please send me your free booklet on 16mm projector. 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY (page 34-T) ST-29-3-55 


Please send me your bulletin on Graduate Summer School 
for Teachers. 
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BOOK 
BAZAAR 


OW would you like to see your students carry out a 

successful project grossing from $300 to $2,600? 

Impossible? Not at all. The Scholastic Teacher Book 
Bazaar will do the job for you. All you have to do is clip 
the coupon at the bottom of this column and mail it to us. 
We'll send you our Book Bazaar Manual and Packet, a 
complete kit telling you how to put on a Book Bazaar. 

Of the hundreds of teachers who held Book Bazaars 
last fall, many wrote us and gave us detailed accounts of the 
success of their programs. Writers of the best reports are 
being rewarded with portfolios of autographed piccures of 
such popular authors as Edna Ferber, Carl Sandburg, Wil- 
liam Saroyan and Howard Pease. 

Here’s what a few of the Book Bazaar participants had 
to say about their programs: “The Book Bazaar was our 
first such venture here and turned out to be the most re- 
Sales were beyond 
our wildest hopes. I depended entirely on your manual 
as a guide and found it invaluable."-—PTA Chairman, River- 
side, Conn. . . . “We feel that our first Book Bazaar was a 
decided success. We used three rooms to display and sell 
the books. . . .—Teacher, Washington, D. C. 








warding project I’ve ever worked on. 


The Winners 


Following are the winners who submitted to Scholastic 
Teacher the best Book Bazaar reports: Mrs. A. T. Fugitt, 
Chairman, Frank Lloyd Wright Campus, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida; Mrs. Elizabeth Riley, Thomas 
A. Edison H. S., Elmira Heights, N. Y.; Rhoda M. Goldberg, 
Glastonbury Academy, Glastonbury, Conn.; Ruth T. Baker 
and Sibylla A. Meller, Public School 102, The Bronx, N. Y.; 
Mildred McGregor, Sixth St. School, Liverpool, Ohio; Mrs. 
Charles W. White, Riverside School, Riverside, Conn.; Alline 
K. Kolb, Delhi Upper Elementary School, Delhi, La.; Eliza- 
beth L. Brown, Whitmer H. S., Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. T. R. 
Goll, Crippled Children’s School, Jamestown, N. D.; Evelyn 
T. Bowen and Barbara G. Boyd, Bremerton (Wash.) Public 
Library; Emalee E. Philpott, Prima ( Ariz.) H. S.; Bernadette 
L. Dore, Barnard School, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. J. H. 
Page, Lexington (Tenn.) School. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 
BOOK BAZAAR DEPARTMENT 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 


Please send me 


copies of the Book Bazaar Manual @ 25¢ each 
ann ___._. copies of large display poster @ 50¢ each 

_. packet, including above items and other display 
materials @ $1 each 


I enclose $. to cover the items checked above. 
Signed 

Title 
School 
Address. 

City. Zone State 



































How to Stimulate 
Eager Interest 


in Good Reading 





t's easy to get your pupils to enjoy 
good reading if you have a Teen Age 
Book Club in your class! This unique 
plan for students in upper elementary 
and high school grades offers a choice 
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with guest lecturers (Aug. 2-6); tech- 
niques of newspaper and yearbook 
production (July 18-Aug. 25). Mass 
media treatment of current major news 
events; survey of mass communications; 
study of current events (June 6-July 15). 

Brigham Young Univ. — Teaching 
Journalism in Secondary Schools (July 
18-Aug. 19); professional writing and 


| photography courses (June 13-July 15 


of sixteen worthwhile pocket-size 25¢ 


and 35¢ books each month, plus a free 


dividend book for every four books pur- | 


chased. Books are carefully selected by 


a board of well-known experts 


know the reading requirements of young 
people. Through the Teen Age Book 
Club more than half a million students 
are learning to enjoy good reading. 
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and July 18-Aug. 19); Seminar in Mass 
Communications (July 18-Aug. 19). 
Dr. Oliver Smith, chairman of Inter- 
mountain Journalism Conference, par- 
ticipating. 

Central Washington College of Ed.— 
School Publications and other writing 
courses; June 14-Aug. 12. 

Univ. of Washington—School publi- 
cations in general; Practical Use of 
Radio in School; other professional 
writing and radio and TV courses. 

Catholic Univ. of America—Super- 
vision of School Publications (June 27- 
Aug. 6); Yearbook Short Course (June 
23-25). Participating are Dr. Regis 
Boyle, chairman, Miss Mary Murphy. 

West Virginia Univ.—School publica- 
tions in general; also courses in school 
newspapers and managing school pub- 
lications (June 6-July 15). Other courses 
in advertising and PR (July 18-Aug. 26). 

Univ. of Wisconsin—H. S. Publica- 


1°. | tions Short Course (July 6-8); courses 
who | ila 


in mass communications (June 27-Aug. 
19). 
Marquette Univ.—School publications 


| in general; photos; June 17-Aug.1. 


FREE! EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO | 


START AND OPERATE A CLUB 
All materials for running a Teen Age 


Book Club are supplied free. This in- | 


cludes Manual of Instructions, Record 
Chart, Order Blank, TAB News con- 


taining a description of coming books, | 


and a sample book. 


b= = == MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS = = = —% 














y TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

{ Please send a complete kit of materials for 

ge a Teen Age Book Club, including a 

\ sample book. No obligation, of course. 

i Name__ aiinetienitaainimamalicneiebeiaas 

| School eee Grade 

1 Street = 

i a Zone State 
ST-35 
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Wisconsin State College—H. S. Jour- 
nalism; Supervision of Student Publi- 
cations; professional writing courses. 

Superior (Wis.) State College—Edit- 
ing and supervision of school publica- 
tions; June 13-July 22. 

Univ. of Wyoming—Courses in school 
yearbooks and newspapers (June 13- 
July 15); photography (June 13-July 15 
and July 18-Aug. 19). 

Following are seven programs de- 
signed to provide practical work in 
journalistic skills for young people: 

Southern School Press Institute; 
Florida State Univ.; June 19-July 1. 

National H. S. Institute; Northwest- 
ern Univ.; June 26-July 30. 

School publication workshops; Univ. 
of Mich.; July 5-16; July 18-29; Aug. 
1-12. 

H. S. Publications course; Fordham 
Univ.; July 5-Aug. 13. 

H. S. Publications Workshop; Ohio 
Univ.; June 19-25. 

Yearbook Clinic; Southeast Tex. State 
Teachers College; Aug. 1-6. 

Journalism Institute for H. S. Stu- 
dents; Catholic Univ. of America; June 
20-July 15. e 











nationwide acclaim 
by teachers and administrators 


Citizenship Education Project 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


There is good reason for this acclaim— 
here is a new supplementary text for sec- 
ondary schools which will give pupils a 
of democratic 
way of life. When Men Are Free explains 
the beliefs and ideals that have guided 
the development of American institutions 
since Colonial times. -With over 150 half- 
tones and line it will enrich the 
teaching of all aspects of citizenship. $2.84 


better understanding our 


cuts, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


DONT MISS 


WESTERN UNION’S 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
THE ANNUAL 


MOTHER’S DAY 
CONTEST 
FOR STUDENTS 


Scholastic Magazines 
March 16 


43 CASH PRIZES 


To Writers of 
Best Mother’s Day Telegrams 








This contest can provide valuable ex- 
perience for your students by teaching 
them how to use telegrams. 


In addition to cash prizes, Western Union 
will award a Certificate of Achievement 
to the best entry in each class from 
which 15 or more entries are received 
through the teacher. 








} 
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“BACKGROUNDS 
OF OUR FREEDOM’ 


Growing Filmstrip Series on 
Democracy’s History! 


FREE Catalog 


FREE Preview 








* Write: 


heritage filmstrips, inc. 


89-11 63rd Drive Rego Park 74, N. Y. 











Get the Facts on BR 
MOBILE LIVING 


Get 
TRAILER TOPICS 
MAGAZINE 


When you subscribe to Trailer Topics 
Magazine, you get the latest in infor- 
mation on Mobilehomes . .. Equipment |S 

Accessories . . . Trailer Trips. . . 
Trailer Parks and many other interest- 
ing monthly features at only —$3.00 for 
2 years. 


TRAILER TOPICS MAGAZINE Boom 1551 
28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Jow.ine Pictures 


JUST RELEASED— 

3 fine new color films about the 
wealth of America 

“OUR NATURAL RESOURCES” 
“OUR PRODUCTIVE LAND” 
“OUR PRODUCTIVE INDUS- 

7s 
PAT DOWLING PICTURES 
1056 S. Rohberston Bivd Los Angeles 35, Calif. 












RECORDING TAPE 

Irish Brand—The finest tape your recorder can use. Made 
by the World's largest exclusive manufacturer of recording 
tape. 211 Professional Tape—1200 ft. Reel $3.30. 2400 
ft. (fiberglass or metal reel) $7.71. NEW Ferro-Sheen 
Long-Play xtra strength Dupont Mylar base—1x00 ft. 7 
in. Reel $5.50. Brown Band plastic 1200 ft. $2.50. Other 
types 600-2600 ft. per reel 

FRESH STOCK. FULLY GUARANTEED. No C.0.D.’s 
ORDERS OF $7.50 OR MORE POSTPAID IN U.S.A. 


BOB WOLFE ELECTRONICS 
2506 E. Hoffman St., Dept. S Baltimore 13, Md. 


When you write for aids please men- | 


tion Scholastic Teacher. For addi- 
tional aids use coupons on pp. 41, 
46, 48, 50, 52-T. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 





I QUICK!— EASY!— PRIVATE! 

] If you need-money — any amount from $50 to $600— cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 

| BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 

1 Completely private. School board, merchants, friends 
will not know you are applying for aloan. Make the 

{ loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 


| your signature only . Repay in convenient monthly 
instaliments — not necessary to pay on principal during 
summer vacation if your salary stops! ... Full details 4 

1 mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


i StateFinance Co. 323 Securities Bidg., D:pt.015!, Omaha2, Neb. 








| STE nccmnmmenene 
DOTY nse ennn STATE nnceeee= 
| Occupation ..._......... Age. 





J Amount you want to borrow $ 

















New Films and Filmstrips 


NEW FILMS 


Mediterranean Cruise—29 mins., col- 
or, free loan, 66 day journey through 
the Mediterranean. The Cunard Line, 
Motion Picture Dept., 729 Seventh 
Ave., Room 305, N. Y. C. 19. 

Under the Surface—20 mins., coal 
mining; The Schoolmaster—20 mins.; 
Tsetse Fly—16 mins. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 

Zoo Families—primary level. Film 
Associates, 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 25. 

The Velvet Cushion—about 30 mins., 
color, free loan. Savings Banks Assn. 
of the State of New York, 110 East 
42nd St., or Modern Talking Picture 
Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 

Coming Out of the Woods—21 mins., 
color or b&w, made for Timber Engi- 
neering Co. Free loan. Bray Studios, 
Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 19. 

The Living Bird—13 mins., color, 
biology of birds. Murl Deusing Film 
Productions, 5427 West Howard Ave., 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 

The Homeless Ones—18 mins., prob- 
able effects of atomic attack, emphasis 
on civil defense workers. National Film 
Board of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
x. t. c a 

Fiesta—8 mins., color, free loan, put- 
ting on a Latin American party (Evapo- 
rated Milk Assn.). Association Films, 
347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17. 

Bill's Better Breakfast Puppet Show— 
25 mins., color, for lower grades. Cereal 
Institute, 135 South LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3. On sale-only basis. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Development of the Electoral Sys- 
tem: Part I—13th Century to First Re- 
form Act; Part I]—Chartism to Uni- 
versal Suffrage—about 40 frs. each. 
Produced by Common Ground of Lon- 
don. Available from Heritage Film- 
strips, Inc., 89-11 63rd Drive, Rego 
Park 74, N. Y. 

National Parks and Monuments of 
the United States—5 strips, color, about 
60 frs. each. Includes parks of south- 
west, northwest, eastern states, Pacific 
coast, and strip on Yellowstone. Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diver- 
sey Pkway., Chicago 14. 

Changing Americana—60 frs., soci- 
ological changes, differing mores and 
vocations since turn of century. The 
Middle East: Crossroads of Three Con- 
tinents—57 frs. Office of Educational 
Activities, The New York Times, Times 
Square, N. Y. C. 36. 

Pageant of America Series, new re- 
leases: Unit XIII—Early Americans on 
the High Seas; Unit XIV—California, 
Texas and the Mexican War; Unit XV— 





Crumpets, anyone? It’s Britannic tea 
time in Cunard’s Mediterranean Cruise. 


Slavery and the War Between the 
Stetes; Unit XVI—Union and Recon- 
struction; Unit XVII—Age of Reform; 
Unit XVIII—Farmer, Rancher and 
Cowboy. About 40 frs. each. Yale Uni- 
versity Press Film Service, 386 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 

Peter, Polly and the Policeman—33 


‘ frs.. color, street safety for lower grades; 


The Social Worker—47 frs., phases of 
work in this field, prerequisites and ac- 
tivities. National Film Board of Canada, 
1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 


VISUAL MATERIALS 


Mexican Art Today—100 2x 2 color 
slides, accompanied by manual. M. C. 
Cooper, Top Films, Box 3, Preuss Sta- 
tion, Los Angeles 35. 

Three-dimensional models: Rancho 
Period in California—Cattle Counting 
Stick, Carreta; gold mining pan, sluice 
box. Audio-Visual Enterprises, P. 0. 
Box 8686, Los Angeles 8. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Dun’s Review and Modern Industry 
(99 Church St., N. Y. C, 8) has issued 
lists of films on human relations, sales- 
manship, employee training, manufac- 
turing techniques, work simplification 
and motion study, management meth- 
ods and economics education. Designed 
for business management use. 

Children and Television—Some Opin- 
ions, 16 page booklet ($1, National As- 
sociation for Better Radio and Tele- 
vision, 882 Victoria Ave., Los Angeles 
5), quotes from various authors in- 
cluding Dr. W. C. Alvarez, Dr. Ed- 
ward Podolsky, Dr. Elizabeth Hurlock, 
Jack Gould, Gilbert Seldes, John Cros- 


by, Walter Lippman, and others. 
—VERA FALCONER 
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“The Earth and Its Peoples” Series 


(Based on the Film Series produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates) 


At last they’re here! Filmstrips made from the widely acclaimed 
“The Earth And Its Peoples” Series filmed by Louis de Roche- 
mont. All 36 of these exciting curriculum-integrated filmstrips 
are available for the spring semester. Order today by using handy 
blank below! 


GROUP |... CONCEPTS OF HOME GROUP IIA... LIFE IN 


AND FAMILY LIFE IN VARIOUS 
REGIONS OF THE WORLD 

. AU. S. Community and Its Citizens 

. Desert Nomads (French Morocco) 

. Eskimo Sea Hunters (Northwestern Alaska) 

. Farming in South China (Si River Valley) 

. Farmer Fisherman (Norway) 

. Mountain Farmers (Switzerland) 

. Nomads Of The Jungle (Malaya) 




















NOW hb WN 


GROUP II1B...LIFE IN 


(OTHER THAN U. S. A.) 
. Adobe Village (Valley of Mexico) 


. Highlands Of The Andes (Peru) 
. Tropical Lowland (Brazil) 


REGIONS OF THE AMERICAS 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


. Cross Section Of Central America (Guatemala) 


REGIONS OF THE AMERICAS 
(UNITED STATES) 

Water For Dry Land (The Southwest) 

The Lumber States (Pacific Northwest) 

Cattle And The Corn Belt (The Midwest) 

Changing Cotton Land (The Southeast) 

Maine Harbor Town (Northern New England) 

An Industrial Lakeport (Buffalo, New York) 

Living In A Metropolis (Greater New York) 


GROUP IIL A...LIFE IN 
REGIONS IN THE 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE 
22. Sheep Ranch Country (Australia) 

23. Oriental City (Canton, China) 


24. Farmers Of India (Middle Ganges 
Valley) 








. Horsemen Of The Pampa (Argentina) 25. Tropical Mountain Island (Java) 

. French Canadians (St. Lawrence Lowland, Quebec) 28- an Island Nation (Japan) 

. Canada’s New Farmlands (Peace River District 27. Riches Of The Veld (South Africa) 
Alberta) 28. Building A Nation (Israel) 





GROUP I11B...LIFE IN REGIONS IN 
THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE 

29. On Mediterranean Shores (South Greece) 
30. Farms And Towns Of Slovakia (A Danube River Country) 
31. Factories, Mines And Waterways (industrial Western Europe) 
32. Po River Valley (italy) 
33. Land Behind The Dykes (The Netherlands) 
34. Ports Of Industrial Scandinavia (Sweden’s East Coast) 
35. Food For Paris Markets (Northern Rural France) 
36. British Trade and Industry (London and Newcastle) 






FORDER NOW! TO: FS13 Education Dept. 


United World Films, Inc. 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29, N. Y. 
I am enclosing purchase order for $4.00 for each of the following 
j filmstrips from the “Earth and Its Peoples” Series. Entire series 
$125.00 (save $19.00). Please send to me the following as soon as 
they become available (Add Postal Charges). 
cmcte: 12343536786 8 Willi 2 13 4 15 6 17 & 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 


School 
Address 
i City and State 








1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 





Signature 





Position 
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The famous Kona Kai Club, on Shelter Island, in the Bay of San Diego, California. 





DO MORE...SEE MORE...HAVE MUCH MORE FUN THE HERTZ WAY! 


Why not plan a trip now with your friends? Your local 
Hertz office will be glad to help you set up an enjoyable 
itinerary. Simply look under “H” in your telephone direc- 
tory for telephone number and address. You can rent a new, 
clean car . . . drive to all the places you have always wanted 
..and then return by another route. Or, you can 
travel to your favorite spot by train or plane... and rent 
a Hertz car on arrival. Your local Hertz office will make the 
reservation for you at any of the nearly 800 Hertz offices 
in over 550 cities in the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
Mexico, Hawaii, New Zealand, Cuba,. Haiti, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium 
and Switzerland. A car will be waiting for you at the airport 


to see. 


HERTZ Rent A Car SYSTE 


or railroad terminal when you arrive. For relaxing week- 
ends, your local Hertz office will be glad to rent you a car 
—you need only a driver’s license and proper identification. 
Hertz Rent A Car System, Dept. T35, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


Your vacation dollar goes further 
when you rent a Hertz car! 


Last year more than twice as many people 
used Hertz Rent A Car service than 
any other world-wide car rental system. 

















